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Which is the piano of their choice? 


THROUGH the decades, one piano has been the overwhelming choice of 
the great men of music: Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, Paderewski and 
Rachmaninoff among countless others. Today virtually every celebrated 
artist uses that same piano: the Steinway. Yet the Steinway is primarily 
a piano for the home. The instrument that brings its distinguished presence 
and inspiring voice into your home is built as meticulously as the Steinway 
destined for the concert stage. The Steinway, moreover, will serve 
brilliantly for many, many years. It is actually the most economical of 
pianos — and the wisest of investments! 
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STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, | & 2 ST. GEORGE ST., 
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British Composers 


Sir Edward Elgar 


SONATA IN E MINOR FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, Opus 82 
Max Rostal, violin; Colin Horsley, pianoforte 
I—I0” record TM 49 


John Gay 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
with new settings of the Airs and additional music 
by FREDERIC AUSTIN (1872-1952) 
Dennis Noble as Macheath; Carmen Prietto as Polly 
The Argo Chamber Ensemble 
Conducted by RICHARD AUSTIN 
2—12” records RG IOI, 102 


“A thoroughly competitive version ...an obvious first 
choice.’”’-—Gramophone. 


Henry Purcell 


THE COMPLETE KEYBOARD WORKS 


played by Thurston Dart 
2—12” records RG 82, 83 


write for free catalogue and inclusion on our mailing list 


ARGO RECORD CO., 29 George Street, W.1 


The Oxford 


University Press 


is proud to publish the works of a number of the 
younger and more advanced writers of music in 
England. Amongst these may be mentioned 
John Gardner, whose controversial opera The 
Moon and Sixpence and First Piano Concerto 
have appeared this summer; Alun Hoddinott, 

at thirty already an established composer; 
Phyllis Tate, to whose music the 

Third Programme recently devoted 

three entire programmes; and 

John Addison, whose Serenade for wind quintet 
and harp was an outstanding success at the 
Cheltenham Festival. 


Scores of the works of all these composers 
are available, and will be sent for inspection on 
request. The Oxford Music Bulletin, which lists all 
new works, will also be sent three times a year 
without charge to those who are interested. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. 
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BACH and HANDEL 
SONG SERIES Edited by J. MICHAEL DIACK, Price 2/6d. each 


All at present in print 


BACH 

Key Compass 
Good Fellows, Be Merry Baritone ... Peasant Cantata . A A— 
Of Flowers the Fairest fs Soprano ... Peasant Cantata E A—A 
Has a Father with his Children Baritone ... Coffee Cantata D B—E 
On My Shepherd I Rely Soprano ... ae Cantata No. 92 D D—A 

Violin Obbligato 
My Heart Roe Mezzo-Soprano Magnificat ... D Ch—F4 
Hallelujah ‘fc Alto : Cantata No. 29 D A—E 
Only Be Still Tenor Cantata No. 93 Db C —Apb 
’Twas in the Cool of Eventide Bass St. Matthew Passion G G --Epb 
I Follow with Gladness Soprano ... St. John Passion Bb D —Ab 
Obbligato 
Pardon Us, Gracious Lord Alto ‘ Cantata No. 144 E A —D 
Pan is Master of us All Tenor Phoebus and Pan Cc C—G 
Slumber On. Baritone ... Cantata No. 82 Ep Bp—Eb 
Ah! When the Last Dread Hour; Recit. 
Blessed Day ae Baritone ... } Cantata No. 70 C G—E 
Happy Fiock Soprano ... Cantata No. 208 Bb F —Ab 
Guard Thy Soul ve Alto Cantata No. 54 Eb F —Bb 
Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus.. Tenor... Cantata No. 208 D Ch—G 
In Praise of Laughter Baritone ... Cantata No. 205 A Fa—F4 
Saviour, Make Me All Thine Own Soprano St. Matthew Passion G D— 
So Teach Us, Lord . : Soprano St. Luke Passion G Fe-—G 
He Hath Filled the Hungry Alto Magnificat ... E Gt—D 
O Taste and See... . Alto Cantata No. 34 A B—E 
Blessed is He that Cometh — ares Tenor Mass in B minor ... B E —A 
The Mighty He Hath Dethroned ... Tenor Magnificat ... F Ch—ABb 
For the Lord Hath Magaiict Me.. Bass vie Magnificat ... A Gtb—Ds4 
Trust in the Lord 5 Baritone ... Cantata No. 174 G —E 
He Hath Regarded . Soprano ... Magnificat ... ao B D —F4 
Agnus Dei... Contralto Mass in B minor ... G A —Eb 
Though Wicked Men. Tenor Christmas Oratorio B D—A 
Give Me Back My Lord Baritone ... St. Matthew Passion G A—E 
Consider, O My Soul Bass St. John Passion Ep Bb—Epb 
HANDEL 

The Elves Dance Soprano ... is Time and Truth F C —G 
Weep No More Mezzo Hercules 5 Eb Eb—F 
Weep No More Alto Hercules... Bb Bp—C 
War is Toil and Trouble Tenor : Alexander’s Feast . A E —A 
Mistress Mine : Baritone ... Jephtha EB —e 
Come Live With Me_ Baritone ... Semele ? D A —DbD 
Sweet One-and-Twenty Baritone ... a oes Floridante ... B A —E 
When You Marry Me (Duet) Soprano and Baritone ... Semele E £R =e 
When You Marry Me (Duet) Alto and Bass Semele Cc TBb—Ep 
Praise the Lord f. Soprano ... Esther Sl on =G 
Dearest Lover (Cara Sposa) Alto Rinaldo So Dara —p 
Total Eclipse Tenor Samson . (1G? iE —G 
To God, Who Made the Radiant Sun Tenor ; Alexander Balus .. G Fa—G 
What Though I Trace aa Baritone ... Solomon . E Ch—E 
Leave Me Bass Semele one ee Guiict 
Thy Mercy, Lord ... Soprano ... 6th Chandos reer. . G D—Ab 
I Will Magnify Thee Alto Belshazzar ... A B—E 
To God Sing Praise Tenor 6th Chandos Anthem G F —A 
The Spacious Firmament Baritone ... Belshazzar ... ‘ Eb Bp—Eb 
Consider Ye : Bass St. John Passion Bb F —Eb 
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KEITH PROWSE 


Compositions by 
ROBERTO GERHARD 
It is with much pleasure that we announce the publication of the following works: 


DANCES FROM ‘DON QUIXOTE?’ ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER 


Piano transcription by the composer of the brilliant 
orchestral work recently broadcast WORKS 
Introduction j A 
1. Dance of the Muleteers (Available on Hire) 


2. The Golden Age 


3. In the Cave of Montesinos Symphony 
Epilogue r . F 
Piano Solo. Price 7/6 Alegrias (Suite) Pandora (Suite) 
CANCIONERO Dances from ‘Don Quixote’ 
Eight songs for Soprano dedicated to Miss Sophie je 
Wyss who gave their first performances and has since Cancionero 
regularly featured them in her programmes Songs for Soprano and Chamber Orchestra 
1. La Ximbomba 5. Muera yo - 
2. La mal maridada 6. Farruquino Concerto for Harpsichord, 
4, Soledad ty Comanies Strings and Percussion 
With Piano Accompaniment. Price 7/6 Concerto for Piano and String Orchestra 
STRING QUARTET Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
First performed at the Summer School of Music at Quintet for Wind Instruments 
Dartington Hall in 1956 and recently broadcast in the . 
Third Programme by the Parrenin Quartet String Quartet 
1, Allegro assai 2. Capriccio. Con vivacita Pedrelliana 
3. Grave 4. Molto allegro 
Miniature Score. Price 12/6 Nonet 


Keith Prowse Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 90 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Arnold Schoenberg 
MOSES and AARON 


Opera in 2 Acts 
Vocal Score 85s. 


Miniature Score in Preparation 


OPERATIC VOCAL SCORES include 


Paul Hindemith HARMONIE DER WELT 

Hans Werner Henze KONIG HIRSCH 

Michael Tippett THE MIDSUMMER MARRIAGE 
Carl Orff ANTIGONE 


For full list and prices: 


Schott and Co. Ltd. 


48 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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PROBLEMS OF THEATRE BUILDING IN 
GERMANY TODAY 


Wolfgan g Christlieb 


After the war, one of the essential tasks in Germany and Austria was the recon- 
struction of the devastated opera houses, theatres and concert halls; today the 
enthusiasm and energy with which these two countries have faced the almost insuper- 
able difficulties involved is shown in the number of new and restored buildings 
already in use, as appears in the following list: 


1951 Residenztheater Munich (Hocheder) 
Schillertheater in Berlin 
‘Grosses Haus’ in Frankfurt-am-Main 


1951-5 Bremen (Storm) 
Bremerhaven (Grauber) 
Wilhelmshaven (Kallmorgen) 
Mainz (renovation) 
Hanover, temporary building (Kallmorgen) 
Bochum (Grauber) 
Duisburg Opera House 
Stadtheater Kiel (Kallmorgen) 


1955 Staatsoper Berlin (Richard Paulick) 
Staatsoper Vienna (Erich Boltenstern) 
Staatsoper Hamburg (Gerhard Weber) 
Burgtheater Vienna 


1956 Diisseldorf (Bonatz, Huhn, Schulte-Frohlinde) 
Augsburg (Walter Schmidt) 
Mannheim (Gerhard Weber) 
Miinster (von Hausen, Deilmann, Ruhnau, Rave) 
Opera House Wuppertal-Barmen 


On the 18th May, 1957, the new Opera House in Cologne (Wilhelm Riphahn) 
was opened; meanwhile in Gelsenkirchen the foundation stone was laid in 1956, 
Recklinghausen is in the planning stage, the Kleines Haus in Frankfurt is being 
built, and in Salzburg Clemens Holzmeister is shaping a new opera house. Without 
doubt the record is impressive. 


In view of the special nature of theatrical architecture certain aspects must be 
examined, so that their idiosyncrasies and apparent contradictions may be appreciated. 


Most of the damaged theatres were old-fashioned, uncomfortable and as a 
result of the numerous ad hoc alterations made over the years, ramshackle. They 
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were also disorganized and sometimes dangerous. What was easier in rebuilding 
than to make a tabula rasa, by eradicating all the old errors and constructing an 
elegant and dashing new building? But immediately this idea encountered resistance: 
first in the building itself, where the surviving fragments of wall were of such con- 
siderable value that no-one would take the responsibility of doing away with them; 
in addition the demolition itself would be costly. For example, the cleaning up of 
the Munich Nationaltheater, with its scheduled partial demolition, would cost 
DM. 1,300,000. 


The problem of seating space was even more vital. The development of the 
erstwhile ‘Residenz’ to a medium-sized or large modern town meant that the theatre 
stood in the best part of the city. The immediate neighbourhood was either heavily 
built up or else strewn with civic monuments, amidst an increasing maelstrom of 
traffic. Here, so to speak, the serpent of progress bit its own tail! Because of these 
cramped conditions, the extension of the building to include offices and workshops, 
or space for such public amenities as approaches, car parks, etc., was seldom feasible. 


For the same reason the other possibility, that of finding a new site for the theatre, 
was equally limited; in fact, this solution was only achieved in a few cases, as in 
Miinster and Cassel, Mannheim and Cologne (the latter two cities convincingly 
successful). 


To this network of problems must be added another, of a more ideological 
kind. In the post-war years the most heterogeneous tendencies coalesced under the 
banner of ‘Theatre of our Time’ to produce a veritable Gordian knot of attitudes 
and aspirations. From the architectural point of view this meant a timely reaction 
against ‘Historical classicism’; and this was strengthened by the need of the 1930 
generation, whose word had been silenced throughout the years, to exploit at last 
their Bauhaus complex (meanwhile the U.S.A., Mexico and Brazil had left this 
far behind). 


Thirdly came the battle-cry for a new social structure, for a ‘representation of 
our times’, which was to lead to original forms of rencontres between stage and 
audience. 


Fourthly came the demand for a new style of production, typified by the clamour 
for the ‘Raumbiihne’ (a watchword against the alleged old-fashioned baroque stage) 
and by the frenetic campaign for ‘closer contact between stage and audience’, 
‘incorporation of the public in the drama’, ‘unity within the theatre’ and ‘reality in 
the theatre’. This was all enlivened by the use of new techniques of production, of 
light projection, stereophonics and directed acoustic effects. 


Seen from this point of view, the problem of building theatres after the war 
was a battlefield on which the struggle between modernist theatre executives and 
architects on the one hand, and the directors and subscribers of the new buildings 
on the other, had to be fought out. The latter group either followed the new line 


hesitantly or opposed it. In this they were aided by the pre-requirements of the 
traditional repertoire. 
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This explains the variegated pattern presented by the new German theatres. 
It is curious that within sc narrow a framework such glaring differences as those 
between the opera houses in Diisseldorf and Cologne should have arisen, 
particularly when one remembers their similar financial situations and social 
backgrounds. The most important result from the architectural point of view was 
clearly the development of the ‘all-purpose’ theatres (e.g. Bochum and the Kleines 
Theater in Mannheim), with adjustable orchestral pits, variable proscenium area, 
extra lighting facilities in the auditorium, and so on. Now we come to the crux 
of the matter, the paradox of the German post-war stage. 


One of the demands made by the owners of the buildings—and here at least 
they saw eye to eye with the Intendants and producers—was that the new sort of 
public must be catered for: a public invading the theatre in large numbers and 
bringing with it no artistic preconceptions whatsoever. The architects must therefore 
satisfy two conditions: firstly, the greater demand for comfortable seats, capacious 
stairs, corridors, cloakrooms, etc., resulting inevitably from their equivalents in 
cinemas, cars and hotel entrance halls. Secondly, from a purely business angle, 
the theatre must hold a large number of seats, if possible more than the damaged 
house had previously possessed. It is, of course, quite obvious that these two require- 
ments contradict one another, for in any given space an increase in the number of 
seats must diminish the comfort and security of the public. And the contradiction 
becomes even more acute in the theatre, because the seats must be similar and the 
view of the stage uninterrupted. Uncomfortable places such as Gallery slips are 
rejected. The theatregoer wants to have on the stage a convincing picture (in spite 
of theories about ‘Raum-Kunst’), as convincing as on his television screen at home. 
The sensation of the space about him, sensibility to atmosphere, the magic of the 
footlights, once an integral part of going to the theatre, and at once a compensation 
for poor seats—all this exists no more. Even strain like craning the neck is unaccept- 
able. The seat must be trained on the stage (hence, in Mannheim, the first revolving 
seats). 


Now put yourself in the place of the architect. The volume of space is prescribed, 
often by the ground-plan of the ruins and by financial limitations. The number of 
seats is laid down, their width and distance apart conditioned by the building 
instructions, the orders of the Intendant and the architect’s own experience. Over 
and above this, one further problem must be tackled: when the old theatre was 
built, the town had 50,000 inhabitants, now it has 300,000; so the same theatre must 
multiply its capacity by six. 


It is interesting to observe how in practice this dilemma has been solved: in 
spite of mass audiences and tight budgets the balance has tilted towards comfort 
and against an increased number of places. Here is a comparative list of seating 
capacities, old and new: 


Hamburg Staatsoper ... 1,800 1,649 
Berlin Staatsoper ermal (06) 1,496 
Berlin Stadtische Oper... 2,224 1,800 (planned) 
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Vienna Staatsoper ... 2,880 (576 standing) 2,209 (551 standing) 
Cologne Opernhaus ... 1,806 1,200 
Duisburg Opernhaus ... 1,684 1,200 
Frankfurt Opernhaus ..._ 1,800 (old Opera House) 1,465 (Grosses Haus) 
Wuppertal-Barmen...._—‘1,,185 855 
Augsburg a ~ eT1ts4 1,030 


Only in very few cases has it proved possible to maintain the number of seats or 
even increase it on rebuilding. Some examples are the Munich Residenztheater 
(old 641, new 1,370), Diisseldorf (old 1,300, new 1,370), Mannheim (1,260 in the old 
Nationaltheater, 1,200 in the Grosses Haus), Bochum (before 1914, 1,400 seats; 
before the bombing, 920; new building 922), Miinster (old 845, new 986). These 
are again significant figures. They apply partly to new buildings like Mannheim 
or Miinster, partly to altered buildings like the Munich Residenz or Diisseldorf, 
in all of which the area of the auditorium has been rigorously enlarged—in most 
cases by doing away with the corridors behind the tiers and using this space for 
seating. 


* * * 


Such figures bring one closer to the problems of post-war stages than any amount 
of talk about ‘theatre reform’, ‘round stage’, etc. They lead us towards the Achilles 
heel of reconstruction finance. It is well known that small and middle-sized theatres 
in particular cannot lead a healthy artistic life without a sound financial basis. This 
means that subsidies and income must bear some relation to the cost of artistic 
achievements. One of the tragedies that affects many theatres lies in the fact that 
the rebuilding has been planned according to the present financial cover, not the 
future state of affairs. Werner Kallmorgen has proved that ‘an insufficient outlay 
for building means an increase in annual subsidies’ (though this may be latent in 
early years). In the long run it is crippling for a theatre to have too few seats and 
hence too small an income. Worst of all is the case when economy is practised in 
the workshops, etc. Here even higher subsidies do not avail, for the apparatus 
cannot function well. 


Several newly built theatres are in this plight. The most pitiable is the Residenz 
in Munich, which owing to inadequate side stages and to lack of storage space is 
at present unable to fulfil more than part of the desired repertoire. A similar limita- 
tion exists in Diisseldorf, where the stage area is restricted by the Hofgarten. 


The Kleines Haus in Mannheim must be written off as wrongly built and incap- 
able of survival, not because of inadequate stage technique, but because the lay-out 
of the seats is so antiquated that the performance of classical comedies, Commedia 
dell’ arte and so on, is impossible except to a drastically reduced public. This fact 
is at present forgotten in the dazzling success of the Grosses Haus, but sooner or 
later it will be felt. Hanover has been ailing for some time with its provisional 
building. Hamburg’s new opera house disappointed, because it was cheap in every 
sense of the word. The construction of the auditorium is unworthy and admits of 
no social relaxation, and the site of the old Schinkeltheater, hemmed in by the nearby 
houses, is an impediment and a handicap. 
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The opening of the new theatre in Miinster was hailed as the ‘liberating thunder- 
bolt of Miinster’. Since then the enthusiasm has cooled, several details of the 
auditorium have been altered and above all, is a thunderbolt of 986 people worth 
while? One tends to forget that there are no considerable problems in building 
auditoria of up to 1,200 seats. The stage proportions and lines of vision permit a 
certain licence for fashionable knick-knacks in small theatres which is impossible 
in large ones, where the ordering of details must be calculated in centimetres. 


It must by now be apparent that a small theatre’s boast about ‘low costs’ must 
be taken with a pinch of salt until one can evaluate what can be achieved at this price. 
The costs lie between 9 and 15 million marks, with Augsburg (1,030 seats) and 
Cologne (1,346 seats) as the outer limits. The price of 94 million marks cited by 
Diisseldorf must be treated with caution, for the reasons given above. The money 
was well spent on the auditorium with its admirable lines of vision and excellent 
acoustics; but where the stage is concerned, a considerable further outlay must be 
envisaged. It seems clear that the much lauded ‘cheap solution’ (5 million DM.) 
in Minster could have been better managed; here, too cheap became too dear. 


Only from these mishits can we see the vital importance of far-sighted planning. 
It is manifest that good conditions can only prevail, (a) where the earlier theatre 
was already so generously designed and spaced that present needs can be satisfied 
on the old ground plan, or (b) if an analagous situation can be created by the 
purchase of neighbouring buildings or the selection of a new site. 


A perfect example of the first category is the Vienna Opera, which fulfils every 
need with its sumptuous foyer and approaches, as well as its vast stage (classically 
constructed with two side stages and a rear stage). As to the second category, build- 
ing extensions were found possible in Berlin, Augsburg and Frankfurt, and the 
choice of new sites has proved eminently satisfying in Cologne and Mannheim. 
Recklinghausen and Gelsenkirchen will probably tread the same path. 


A contrary and sad case is that of the Nationaltheater in Munich. At all costs 
it was decided not to quit the old historic site; it was only in the course of planning 
that the limitations implicit in this decision became apparent. 


It would be absurd in the present situation to speak of a new style of theatre or 
of a ‘type of building shaped for the producer’. When one considers the basis of the 
newer theatres—setting aside the immediate impact of certain fashionable append- 
ages—the outlines of the old nineteenth-century theatre become clear, and it is ques- 
tionable if the modern variations betoken improvement. The prevalent type remains 
that of two or three tiers, though Gerhard Grauber in Bochum has attempted a 
revival of the ‘arena’ theatre, albeit on a small scale. Hamburg and Cologne are 
tiered theatres gone astray, Cologne with two tiers and Hamburg with four, just as 
in Schinkel’s era. 


But the public prefers pomp to architectural shape, pretension to substance. 
The most important factor was not simple purpose, but the shrill declamation of 
this purpose, rather like the radiators of fashionable limousines which must be 
‘well cut’ even if they have nothing to radiate—not even air! 
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Where a novel concept has been at work in the post-war years, it has leaned 
towards the ideas laid down by German expressionism in the twenties, notably by 
the Bauhaus. The catchwords used today are from those years. In 1924 Norman 
Bel Geddes designed a theatre for New York where stage and audience were not to 
be separated by a curtain but to make a unity. The ‘Total Theatre for Erwin 
Piscator’ by Walter Gropius is a plan made in 1927, not 1957. What is horrifying 
in the Kleines Haus in Mannheim is not its novelty but its outmodedness; one has 
the feeling of encountering an ideological mummy, a drear macabre chimera from 
a dated file of journals. 


But in the modern idiom, where is the decisive style? Do we find it in the extreme 
simplicity of the Mannheim Grosses Haus, which is more like a radio or recording 
studio with the stage framed in a kind of neutral passepartout? Or in the excited 
movement and raucous taste of unimportant details, as in Miinster? 


It cannot be maintained that the incorporation of technical requirements in the 
auditorium has determined style. The worthy Diisseldorf opera house (attacked 
for its bourgeois qualities) is just as well equipped in this respect as Mannheim. 
The home-made Residenz in Munich allows film devices and modern techniques 
of production. 


The variations become livelier as the aims are less dogmatic and the spatial 
lay-out is less assertive. On the whole, the more demand there is for social representa- 
tiveness and respectable size, the more the theatre is forced towards the classic three- 
and four-tiered house with circular or horseshoe stalls (Berlin, Munich, Vienna). 
Thunderbolts are only suitable for small designs. The larger the space, the more 
compulsive are the constructive laws, and the slighter the chances for extravagant 
originality. 


From the above arguments it will be readily understood that new styles of building 
have produced better results in concert halls than in the theatre. In the concert hall 
two of the most decisive factors do not apply: the lines of vision and the dictatorship 
of the stage apparatus, whose complicated lighting systems are gradually invading 
the theatre auditorium. The question of site is also more easily solved with concert 
halls. 


Two types of hall emerged in the post-war years. First the simple ‘listening room’ 
born of the acoustically planned radio studio, as in the case of the concert hall of 
the Berlin Musikhochschule. This concept denies any individuality to the concert- 
goer, who becomes a kind of extra microphone. The second type is based on a free 
spatial composition, with wide curves, sloping lines, swung axes and a generous use 
of materials. It is best seen in the interesting new Stuttgart ‘Liederhalle’ (Abel and 
Gutbrod). 


The link between the first of these types and the theatre is most evident in Mann- 
heim’s Grosses Haus, where the acoustics are clear and sonorous. A parallel to the 
‘free space’ type, on the other hand, is hardly possible in theatrical architecture, 
simply because the stage must be visible and the producer’s needs must be satisfied. 
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A renewal of historic forms has not been essayed in concert halls, for the reason 
that they are based on new acoustic theories and on the materials which enhance 
such acoustics. 


Recently a most interesting experiment by Fritz Winckel (Berlin) has shown that 
the famous old nineteenth-century concert halls, particularly those of the Victorian 
era, are not, despite their ‘impossible’ architecture, to be written off. Many conductors 
think with nostalgia of the old Berlin Philharmonic and Leipzig Gewandhaus halls; 
of the surviving concert halls, the Musikverein in Vienna, the Palais des Beaux-Arts 
in Brussels and the concert hall in Boston are regarded as the most effective. 


It would seem that rich ornamentation, an ample use of cement and marble 
and of articulated details (pillars, columns, etc.), produces an acoustical result not 
always achieved by the sound-absorbing surfaces current today. Wood is universally 
recognized as the ideal building material, especially for the orchestral dais, because 
of its resonance, while the use of glass and concrete is regarded with some scepticism. 
Most of the newer concert halls, including the small chamber music halls, use wood. 


It is yet to be proved whether the symmetry of the classical hall, modified by the 
asymmetrical lay-out of the orchestra, did not offer advantages of a special type 
which the emphatically asymmetrical modern halls do not supply. At all events, it is 
clear that the calculations in the newer halls do not always achieve the desired result. 
The above-mentioned concert hall in the Berlin Musikhochschule is an example, not 
to mention the calamitous first version of the Cologne Giirzenich (the later modifica- 
tions are said to have improved matters). On the other hand, the ‘unscientific’ nine- 
teenth-century buildings, however tasteless, nearly always provided honest acoustics. 


* * * 


One question may well be prominent in the near future. Is it really possible to 
dissect the experience of going to a theatre or a concert into its physical components 
of audibility, visibility, and seating comfort? And having examined each of these 
separately, to re-order them into a spatial concept? Perhaps here we tend to forget 
that man has, over and above his purely physical reactions, a sensibility for atmos- 
phere, in particular for an atmosphere that is favourable for artistic experience. 


Supposing this to be true, then the architects of today, so intent on being func- 
tional, may have missed the artistic clue to the audience. This may all be theory. 
But anyone who has had occasion to observe the audience in one of these new 
theatres dedicated to ‘active participation’ or ‘live theatre’, must wonder if such polite 
apathy is what the revolutionary architects intended and if this anonymous mass 
is in truth the material for the theatre of the future? 


Certainly the theatres are full; whether Fledermaus or Antigone, Freischiitz or 
Mathis, every seat is sold out for weeks ahead. This in itself gives food for thought. 
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CONFUSION AND ERROR 
Norman Del Mar 


I have always been intrigued by mistakes and inconsistencies in editions of 
orchestral works, and already some 15 years ago, while still a horn-player, I began 
noting down, more or less casually, textual problems that arose during rehearsals. 


It would turn out, for instance, that the figure E —which I had 


been playing as 2nd Horn in the finale of Beethoven’s 7th Symphony—appeared 
an extra time 2 and 3 bars after M in some scores and parts but not in 
others, or that the note in the Ist Horn near the beginning of the slow movement 
of Dvorak’s Cello Concerto (Ex. 1)! must surely be for Horn in E, although no 
evidence to that effect was to be found in either score or part! 


Before very long I found that practically every work I encountered contained 
more or less material for what, if assembled properly, would eventually become 
nothing less than a novel kind of encyclopedia. I have been collecting data ever 
since and am still eagerly doing so, since these are matters not merely for the musicolo- 
gist, but which arise in the course of normal professional activity. Moreover, after 
accumulating copious notes on well over 200 works I regard myself as no more than 
on the fringe of a vast uncharted territory. 


It would be as well to enumerate at once some of the different kinds of errors 
and incongruities which I have been noting down in this way. Simple misprints 
in their crudest form can be too numerous and uninteresting to be worth listing; 
yet some can have far-reaching consequences, especially over a period of time. In 
the slow movement of the Jupiter Symphony, the lower strings eleven bars before the 
end have a sudden f (Ex. 2). This is a simple yet devastating misprint seldom, if 
ever, corrected in modern performances. Yet it is easy to see how it arose in early 
editions in view of the phrase (Ex. 3) which follows immediately after. 


Sometimes misprints can by their sheer quantity obscure the true reading of a 
work such as Debussy’s Nocturnes or the Dvorak Serenade for Strings, though the 
composer himself may have been partly responsible! Or there may have been several 
faulty editions which in the course of time gave rise to quite different versions of the 
same work, as with the Overture to the Secret Marriage of Cimarosa, let alone the 


1 See examples on pages 15 and 16. 
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many such Overtures of Rossini. The appalling situation over the two versions of 
the Overture to the Barber of Seville is notorious. 


The composer can be to blame in a number of different ways. Even Wagner, 
otherwise so scrupulous, laid himself open to the charge of carelessness when he 
allowed such a serious clash in the Prelude to Tristan as shown in Ex. 4. Perhaps he 
meant it; but some printed editions make the apparently necessary alteration. Com- 
poser’s revisions can account for many of the worst confusions, as in the case of 
Hansel and Gretel, which abounds in serious differences of text between the parts, 
the full score, and the miniature score, all in the same edition. Nor does reference 
to the manuscript always clear up the trouble, as the controversy over the Barber 
of Seville Overture proved! The late Dr. Kleiber stirred up a hornet’s nest when he 
discovered that it appeared to be an alien hand which prescribed the arco for the 
violins four bars from the end of the slow movement of Beethoven’s 7th Symphony; 
and he raised a similar issue in the last movement of the New World Symphony, since 
he was firmly convinced that the trumpets should be in C instead of E in the passage 
quoted in Ex. 5. Oddly enough, the miniature score falls into the same trap, though 
the original is clear enough and makes excellent sense! In many cases, however, 
doubt arises from a suspicion that the composer himself has blundered. Perhaps the 
most famous example of all is the flute solo at the beginning of the 2nd Mvt. of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Ist Piano Concerto. Opinions are sharply divided as to whether the opening 
bar is correct as printed in the original score (Ex. 6), or whether the F should be a 
B flat, in accordance with every subsequent entry of this melody. Scores exist with 
the correction made, but it is more than probable that the autograph itself is respon- 
sible for the confusion. 


These are just a few outstanding examples of the problems which arise in the 
course of every-day work with an orchestra. Only recently in rehearsal on Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto, a piece I have hitherto regarded as free from trouble of this kind, 
a few violinists insisted on holding the note C (Ex. 7) long after all the others had left 
off. On my pressing the point it transpired that the orchestral parts were a mixed 
set, and that the players concerned were using the original Simrock while the 
remainder, including myself, were working from Breitkopf. In the former the passage 
appears as in Ex. 7a, in the latter, as in Ex. 7b. In the 4th Symphony of Brahms 
a similar matter equally vital arose, and so on with every work. Of course, it stands 
to reason that textual worries arise also in all other branches of music; but works 
for solo instruments, or for small combinations, are mostly published in editions in 
which the editor has put the stamp of his scholarship upon the text. This is extremely 
rare with orchestral music, except in Collected Editions of the works of a single 
composer or occasionally in some editions of miniature scores, such as Eulenburg. 
Even then, however, the work is rarely so completely covered that one can rely on 
obtaining an authoritative decision on every major problem of textual interpretation. 
It is obviously impossible to be certain at any given time of assembling all the necessary 
data. The difficulties experienced by the recent Haydn Society give gloomy evidence 
of this. The task is by definition never-ending even when applied to a single work, let 
alone to the thousands that will, I hope, be dealt with in the encyclopedia I envisage! 
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Hence the volume can never make a single complete appearance; countless sections 
will always need revision in the light of ever-changing knowledge and scholarship; 
editions come and go, sometimes solving old problems, sometimes posing new. I 
have no illusions that my researches will ever be complete. Nevertheless the stock 
of material is already so astonishing that I think it high time to begin laying out a 
few representative items in the present form. 


HAYDN—SYMPHONY NO. 101 IN D (CLOCK) 


1. The Preface to the Breitkopf octavo score protests, as in the case of many of the 
other high-numbered Symphonies, that it is ‘revised according to the original 
manuscript’. But the relevant word is of course ‘revised’; and the Eulenburg 
miniature, published in 1934, throws a good deal of light on some of the more 
important corruptions covered by it. Yet in one striking instance, as will be 
seen (note 9), the editor of the Eul. goes too far and commits what I am con- 
vinced is a serious error. 


2. I. Bars 7/8: The hairpins in Breitkopf are gratuitous editing such as is to be 
found throughout the edition. Eul., however, shows that the ties over the barline 
in 2nd Ob, Fag, and middle strings are also spurious. Since on the other hand 
the equivalent ties over the next barline are preserved, and the two passages 
are directly sequential, this editing seems pedantic. Apparently also the pp just 
before the Allegro is not to be found in the autograph, and certainly this car 
be granted to be open to taste. 


3. I. Bar 57: The Br. parts slur the first half of this bar, no doubt in sympathy with 
the surrounding bars of similar passage-work. The Br. score does not give 
this, and neither does Eul. Hence, we now have three sources for comparison. 
Naturally, this forms only a small fraction of the additional and substantial 
re-editing to which the Br. string parts are always subjected in classical works, 
including elaborate bowings, phrasings, dynamics and the like. In this instance, 
however, a good case can be made for the reading in the parts as against the 
score! 


4. I—2nd time bar: All hairpins and phrasings here are mere editing until bar 148, 
as 1s also the cresc. in bar 186. In fact, there is a considerable difference in 
the approach to the climax between the two versions and it is even debatable 
whether the Br. is not after all more satisfactory and practical, as claimed 
in the Preface. This also applies to the pp at letter E (bar 197). Close scrutiny 
val find continual instances of this kind of deviation which cannot all be listed 

ere: 


5. II. Bar 28: The J° G in Eul. is a most odd reading. The lack of a preceding 
double dot to the F# suggests a misprint, but this reading is preserved (with 
double dot intact!) at the return in bar 90, so it is presumably authoritative, 
however unsatisfactory. Eul. produces a further discrepancy in bar 87 with its 7° 
which does not appear on any other occasion. It seems probable that Br. did 
rightly in choosing the first logical statement of the melody as correct throughout. 


6. II. Bar 42: The tie in the flute linking the held top F to the ‘clock’ figure is removed 
in Eul., possibly an important correction, though the missing staccato on the 
first note of bar 43 is a little sinister. The altered phrasings in oboes and strings 
in the subsequent bars are rather inconsistent and in fact the string phrasings 
need attention in many places between here and the end of the movement. 
In particular, the Br. slur in bar 133 is apparently not original but has some- 
thing to be said for it as an interpretation. 
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. II. Bar 46: Eul. changes the trumpet C to a minim as opposed to the Breitkopf 


crotchet, presumably in sympathy with the horns. But whereas the horns, 
being in G, are quite harmless, the trumpets are pitched in C and form very 
curious harmony with the rest of the orchestra if they sustain into the second 
half of the bar! It is a pity that Dr. Praetorius makes no reference to this passage 
in his Revisionsbericht. Perhaps it was an oversight? 


. Ill. Bars 14-17 et seqg.: Here Breitkopf by altering the phrasing removes an 


important feature of the movement, i.e. the splendid bias on the second beat 
of the bar in the upper instruments. Eul. restores this and other phrasings in 
the Minuet, notably in bars 26/7 and 36. 


. Ill. Trio, bars 6-8: Here is the salient point of dispute in the whole Symphony, 


and one of the chief bones of contention in all music! The Preface to the Breitkopf 
octavo score makes it absolutely clear that Haydn preserved the tonic D Major 
chord under the entire flute solo, viz. 


10. 


Pe 


12. 


even to the use of some such abbreviation as above and to numbering the bars 
scrupulously in the irrepetitions to avoid any misunderstanding! Professor Tovey 
in Vol. 1 of his essays (p. 163) also cites the autograph as authority. 


Nevertheless, Dr. Praetorius, the Eul. editor, refers in his preface to the 
passage as ‘der alte Druckfehler’ and actually changes the offending bars to 
correspond with bars 102/3 in the written-out repeat! As a result this very 
repeat becomes virtually redundant since now only a minute revision of the 
trumpet parts in the last three bars remains as difference, and it is unlikely 
(to say the least) that Haydn would have written out the repeat in full for so minor 
a variant. The whole matter could be dismissed as an editorial blunder were 
it not for the curiously wide divergence of opinion on the matter. Indeed, no 
less a figure than Toscanini played and recorded the Symphony in this altered 
form! Thus to remove all trace of one of Haydn’s most typical jokes (I cannot 
accept Tovey’s suggestion that ‘perhaps it is a bad one’) is sad indeed. 

III. Bars 123-135: Eul. reveals some most interesting cross-phrasings in the string 
parts which are well worth restoring. In bars 151-155 the suggestion is also 
made, with a most reasonable discussion in the Revisionsbericht, that the bassoon 
should remain silent during these bars preceding its solo. 

IV. As before, there are many differences of phrasing to be found between the 
editions. While the majority of these are too small to enumerate individually 
here, bar 19 (and naturally all subsequent returns of this bar) might stand as 
an example. Here it seems to me that the phrasing has been spoilt by Breitkopf, 
the original 2-note groups being far more convincing. 


aa 
IV. Bar 52: All scores and parts give the Ist Clar. ig=s SS ta e=3= A 


x 
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more likely reading would change the note marked x to E, thus bringing the 
part into line with the flute and violins. Bearing in mind that the clarinet parts 
are not in the manuscript at all, but have been added from old parts (though 
contemporary with Haydn and probably authentic), a slip of this kind is by no 
means inconceivable. Certainly there is no point in keeping what can only sound, 
if it is heard at all, like a wrong note. 


IV. Bar 188: The fermata in Eul. is an unexpected apparition and disturbs the 
flow and continuity so characteristic of Haydn’s best finales. Dr. Praetorius 
makes no mention of it in his Revisionsbericht and one is left in hopeful doubt 
as to its authenticity. 


HINDEMITH—SYMPHONY : MATHIS DER MALER 


. I. 4 bars after 17: The ‘tr’ for cymbals is a misprint which occurs in 


full score, miniature and orchestral part alike. The score of the complete opera 
shows clearly that a single clash is intended. 


. Il. 4 bars after Fig. 3: The note A on the last beat of the bar in tuba and 2nd Fag. 


is very odd, clashing with the G in Vc/Cb. As before, it is given so in all scores 
and parts, and again the full score of the opera shows that it is an error though a 
curious one. The score of the Symphony has a second misprint in the tuba in 
the following bar, but this is corrected in both part and miniature score. 


. II. 6 before Fig. 4: There is no specific statement as to how the cymbals are 


to be played. The normal procedure in this case is to clash the pair and this 
is the manner adopted habitually by Hindemith. Nevertheless performances 
frequently take place in which, in the absence of instructions to the contrary, 
a drumstick is used. 


. II. Fig. 4, bars 3/4: A footnote of the composer’s exists here which has failed 


to get into print. This supplies the sign m to each of the three phrases in the 
lower strings and the remark, ‘Same bow throughout!’ 


. If. Bar 1 and Fig. 1: Yet another indication by the composer, entered into the 


score after publication, shows the correct phrasing of the rubato passage to be 


as follows: : 3 Scneae at 
b Be — He Ze 


. III. 7 after Fig. 1: The question sometimes arises as to whether the J] A 


in violins should not still be governed by the # to the upper A in the preceding 
ete Fortunately this can be established as wrong by the composer’s own 
readings. 


. Ill. 7 bars after Fig. 12: The 8va sign in 1st Vls should certainly start from the 


B in this bar, exactly as in flute. 


. III. 2/3 bars before the end: The slur in the trumpets from their Eb to Dp is 


an error peculiar to the miniature score. 


MAHLER—SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN A MINOR 


. The alterations made by Mahler in this Symphony after publication are possibly 


the most substantial and far-reaching in all his works. The Symphony was so 
completely re-orchestrated that scarcely a page remains in its original form. 
Needless to say, there is no possibility of listing all the revisions here, but it must 
be stressed at once that the later octavo score published by Kahnt with the 
order of the middle movements reversed does not include any of this changed 
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orchestration. It is thus identical with its predecessor in all respects except for 
the adjustment of the rehearsal figures! Only the full score, and fortunately the 
parts, were re-engraved, the original plate number 4526 being retained to add 
to the confusion, and since this is extremely rare the Symphony is virtually 
unknown in its final form. 


. The list of instruments in the full score cites ‘1 und 2 Harfe’, yet all scores have 
the indication ‘4 Harfen’ at Fig. 96 (Orig. Fig. 79) of the Scherzo! 


. It is not clear what Mahler meant by adding beneath the Celeste: ‘(in F)’. There 
is no question of transposition, of course, and it may perhaps have referred 
to the compass of an extended keyboard belonging to some giant Celeste once 
seen or used by Mahler. At all events, the indication has disappeared from the 
later printing of the full score. 


. I. 3 bars after 33: The original marking for the pizzicato strings, ppp, is altered 
to p in the revised version. But oddly enough the marking sempre ppp remains 
four bars later! This seems to have no sense and must surely be an oversight. 


. 1.7 and 8 bars after 42: 


In the identical passage 4/5 after 43 the violins have slurs at the beginning of 
each phrase, in keeping with interpretation of the figure when it comes as part 
of the 2nd Subject (cf. Fig. 8, etc.). There seems little point in the isolated change 
here and perhaps the slurs should be restored. 


. II (Andante). Bar 7: It is curious to find that the clash between the horn and the 
clarinets on the last beat of the bar was originally averted through the simul- 
taneous movement of the two instruments. This does not, however, seem an 
adequate reason for doubting the validity of the later text, especially since several 
such points of composition, as opposed to orchestration, were revised in this 
movement as for example the horn solo 3 bars after 48 (89). 


. Il (Andante). Fig. 54 (95): The Ist Vls appear all to be playing, yet as the page 
of the score is turned it transpires that only the first half are in action! The 
parts have reproduced this situation exactly as it stands, but it seems probable 
that only half the section should play throughout the passage, the lay-out of 
the pages being at fault. 


. II (Andante). 2 after 60 (101): In the original score all the instruments playing 
the melody moved to an Ab in this bar. In the revised version this is changed 
to A#, a far more likely reading. 


. IV: The outstanding problem of this movement, indeed of the Symphony, 
is unquestionably that of the Hammer. Moreover the problem arises not only 
as to what this should be, but what it should hit and even how many times it 
should hit it! 


Firstly, as to what it should be: in the revised score Mahler adds to his 
familiar note on its non-metallic character by describing it as ‘the blow of an 
axe’ (‘wie ein Axthieb’), but while it is clear that some heavy wooden mallet or 
even a sledge-hammer would answer the purpose it is extraordinarily hard to 
find a satisfactory recipient for the blow. It would be valuable to establish once 
and for all how exactly the effect should be achieved, especially since both 
Schoenberg and Alban Berg borrowed the device, in Die gliickliche Hand and 
the 3 Orchesterstiicke, Op. 6 respectively. But each of these composers entirely 
avoids any indication of modus operandi! Obviously there can be no categorical 
answer to the problem, which would have to be tackled anew on every occasion 
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having regard to both the materials and equipment available and to the acoustical 
situation. 

Secondly, the number of hammer blows is very seriously in question since 
the revised score omits altogether the ‘death stroke’, as Mahler used to call the 
third blow, which originally fell at the 11th bar of Fig. 164. Scholars debate, 
with increasing fervour, Mahler’s final wish with regard to the omission of 
this focal point of the entire eighty-minute structure and once again no final 
verdict of unquestionable authenticity can be delivered. For even the revised 
score cannot be regarded as the last word on the subject and the restoration of 
the crucial third stroke, regarded by many as essential, is no act of vanda- 
lism! Mahler is known to have included it himself in performances as late as 
1910 in New York, by which time the reprinting of the material had already 
been carried out. 


IV. Fig. 104: Although Mahler, in his pursuit of clarity, changed the dots into 
rests in this theme throughout the movement, he seems to have overlooked 
this section. A similar omission occurs in the lower WW 8 bars after 131 where 
a mistake must certainly have been made since the lower strings who play in 
unison have duly been altered. 


IV. Page 152 of the score: The ‘Tiefes Glockengel’ is marked in all scores with 
an asterisk implying, as always, a footnote. But there is no footnote even in the 
full revised score, and the one on page 149 must presumably do service for both 
places. 


IV. 6 bars after 118: The timpani stroke in this bar was altered in revision to a 
cymbal clash. This revision was only partially observed by the engravers of the 
new parts as a result of which the stroke appears in neither instrument! 


IV. 3 bars after 119: Here there was originally a very confusing misprint: 


By good fortune Mahler’s attention was drawn to this passage which might have 
been interpreted in two ways, and in the all too rare revised full score a footnote 
appears stating that the figure marked x above ‘ist kein Triole’. 


IV. Fig. 140: In the revised full score Mahler adds a footnote which gives a 
most doubtful option as to the use of the tam-tam and cymbals with the second 
hammer blow. The suggestion seems to be that these additional instruments 
should reinforce the hammer if necessary, but in actual practice they obscure it. 


MOZART—SYMPHONY NO. 38 IN D MAJOR (PRAGUE) K.504 


. As in the case of Mozart’s three last symphonies, the Kroyer edition published 


by Eulenburg is of the utmost importance here in establishing the correct text. 
Moreover, if not entirely reliable, it is unusually far-reaching in its restoration 


and the changes from the hitherto normally accepted text are of outstanding 
interest. 


. I. Bar 1: The opening fp is shown in the manuscript to last for half the bar, 


the drop to p coming only at the third crotchet. A further point revealed by 
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Eul. is that the violins should have tails up and down to their D’s—i.e., double 
stopping with the open string. 


. e-ires 
. I. Bar 14: The ascending passage Se should be only in 


p 
Ist Vis, the 2nds resting for the whole bar. On the other hand, the trumpets 
should play in unison with the horns in bar 15. 


. I. Bar 25: The first turn in 1st Vls should start on Eh, according to Kroyer. In 


view of the G minor harmony it is easy to see how the corruption arose, yet the 
original is far the more interesting reading. Unfortunately this is only the first 
of many such tamperings. In bars 32/33 the 2nd VI. parts give Bb though the 
score has no such indication. No doubt this was done by the Breitkopf editor 
to make them correspond with the Ists, just as these had their G’s altered to Gf 
(this time in score and parts alike) to correspond with the 2nds! In fact, the correct 
reading is: 


the changes arising out of the harmonic resolution in the second halves of the 
bars. 


5. I. Bars 92/93: The lower strings should read {~~ not _{-{-. The same 


applies naturally to the violas in bar 133. Still more important, in bar 96 the 
2nd Vis should move from A to D, not E. 


6. I. 170/7: A number of smaller matters arising out of flute slurs are shown by 


Kroyer to be incorrect. Also the bassoon should rest in bar 176 instead of 
joining the cellos as in the earlier steps of the sequence. 


7. I. 189: As at the opening of the Symphony, the fp should be a half-bar stress. 


8. I. Bars 200 et seg.: Mozart wrote here a series of most expressive false relations, 


some of which (!) were removed by the copyists of early editions. In bar 200 the 
2nd Vis should have C#, in 202 the Ist Vls F# and in 204 the 2nd Vls F#, viz. 


10. 


11. 


The basses should also tie to the last crotchet A at the same octave at which 
they have been sustaining, instead of jumping up to meet the cellos. 


. I. 240: The manuscript gives the horns d 2 up to and including the D4. This is 


a splendid discovery. 


I. 258 et seg.: The bassoons should have a single slur over each of their phrases, 
exactly like the oboe phrase which follows. 


Il. Bars 14-17: In Breitkopf the phrasing of the basses differs considerably in 
these bars from the return in bars 99/102. The MS proves both wrong, the 
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correct reading being: 


II. Bar 17 and all similar instances: Kroyer acts very wrongly in printing the acciac- 
caturas as f} . It is true that many scholars believe this to be the correct 


interpretation but it is by no means universally accepted. As the Eulenburg 
score reads, there is no possibility for the conductor to see the original text in 
order to reach a decision for himself. It is strange to find such a flaw in an 
otherwise scholarly edition, but Kroyer is sometimes capable of the most pre- 
sumptuous editing as his score of the Haffner Symphony shows, with its repeat 
of the exposition to the Ist mvt! 


II. 1st time bar: The MS has both bassoons on D, giving a cleaner sound. 


II. Bar 83: The horns should read: Feeisceees This is far more 
¢ 


satisfactory than the very odd G given by Breitkopf to the 2nd Hrn at the note 
marked x above. In the following bar (84) Mozart himself apparently changed 
the Vc/Cb first note to Ch, a much better reading. 


II. Bar 89: Kroyer rearranges the fps here and in bars 107 and 111; in general 
this is right, the p coming at the half bar in each case. In bar 89, however, it. 
seems unusual for the 2nd Vls and Vlas to hold their notes f while the Ist Vls, 
oboes and basses are already p. 


II. Bar 94: The oboes should have a crotchet, not a quaver as in Breitkopf. 
Similarly, the 2nd flute should end the phrase in bar 117 with a quaver, to corres- 
pond with the oboes. 


III. Bar 251: Here is a maddening situation, since Kroyer despite his access 
to the manuscript does not solve one of the outstanding queries of the work. 
The Breitkopf parts give the Ist Vls: 


This is the obvious climax to the phrase and corresponds with the equivalent 
top C in bar 54. The score, however, gives only a =D, a very disappointing 
note and inexplicable since the high F was by no means out of the range of 
Mozart’s violins (they reach G in the Ist mvt!). Kroyer merely gives the D 
without comment. 


Il. Bar 291: The 2nd Hrn should resolve to the tonic (here a written C) as in 
bar 94. In bar 295 the Vls should end on a crotchet as in bar 98. 


iI. Bars 322/323: The timpani should of course continue the figure 


SoS Se Seer for these two extra bars. 


PROKOFIEV—SYMPHONIE CLASSIQUE OP. 25 


. I. Beginning: The metronome mark of J=100 is fantastic and must surely be a 


misprint for exactly twice this speed (i.e. J=100). This is indeed the tempo 
at which the movement is habitually taken, and were it not for the fact that 
Prokofiev used to grumble at the excessive speed of most performances nothing 
more would be thought of the matter. But moreover he himself used to play the 
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piece quite extraordinarily slowly, and thus the metronome mark may just 
possibly not be a misprint! All scores and parts agree with the slow marking, 
although this seems scarcely practicable and in any case wholly out of keeping 
with the ¢ time signature. 


2. I. One bar before Fig. 19: The F#’s in this bar are extremely doubtful. The 
original Gutheil score gave Fy throughout, though corrected in most copies by 
a later hand in ink. A still later hand has systematically scratched out the sharps 
right down the page in many scores! The miniature prints Ft’s. Kussevitsky 
(who knew the composer intimately but was not always a purist !) played and 
recorded Fh’s and this reading is at least in keeping with the nearest parallel 
places at Figs. 11 & 29. 


3. II. 2 before Fig. 36: The Boosey and Hawkes miniature differs from Gutheil 
in the last note of the Ist Vis. Gutheil follows the unison with the 2nd Vls down 


to the D, viz: PS =e Ss . B & H rises on the last note (x) to an F 


following in this respect the flute and clarinet. Either reading is possible and 
as in the last instance only taste can decide. 


SCHUBERT—SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN C MINOR (TRAGIC) 


1. I. Bar 1: As in the B flat Symphony (No. 5), the Great C major, the Unfinished 
and so many other works of Schubert, it is hard to differentiate between a hairpin 
diminuendo and an accent. This is due, as can be seen from reproductions of 
Schubert’s manuscripts, to his habit of writing them in a similar manner. Some 
extraordinary readings have resulted from this and it is scarcely possible always 
to make a definite decision. The general practice is to treat this bar and bar 
10 as long diminuendos, but the smaller hairpin-accents in bars 3, 7, 30, etc., as 
stresses. Bars 39 and 41 and the countless similar places throughout the move- 
ment are borderline cases which can be interpreted according to taste, bearing 
in mind the long, heavy stress characteristic of the Viennese style of the period. 


2. I. Bar 10: Oddly enough the horn note in this bar is missing from both the 3rd 
and 4th horn parts. 


3. I. Bar 76: The strings’ mf should surely begin only at the second crotchet of the 
bar. All scores and parts agree in placing it at the barline both here and in the 
recapitulation (bar 223), so that the error probably originates from Schubert’s 
manuscript. 


4. I. Bars 85-88: It is curious to find the violas phrasing differently from the Vc/Cb 
in a passage in which they move so exactly together. Moreover, in the two 
subsequent passages they fall back into line and this at least makes the develop- 
ment of the figure agree with its first statement as part of the 2nd subject, bars 
71 et seg. Yet there is no question here of misprints, since not only do all editions 
agree but the discrepancy returns even more often in the recapitulation (bars 
232 et seq.) where the cellos and basses eventually come to agree with the violas! 
I am of the opinion that the correct prototype for all these passages is to be 
found in bars 232/235, for the reason that where the minim and the crotchet 
are different notes they are slurred, but when the same, the crotchet is slurred 
forward across the barline. If this reading is to be adopted, however, each of 
the other three passages has to be corrected to a considerable extent, since they 
are fantastically inconsistent. 

5. I. Bars 116 & 124: The F#’s for horns and trumpets, omitted by Schubert but 
generally supplied in brackets, are plainly essential. 

6. I. Bar 277: The timpani C comes on the last crotchet of this bar in all scores 


and parts, but should surely read 3==== = as 6 bars earlier. A similar 
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instance of odd timpani notes comes in Mozart’s Symphony No. 32. 


. If. The horns, pitched in Ab, could be alto or basso. This is a problem which 


one meets also in Haydn. If the horns are alto the first player soars to the top 
of his compass, if basso the second goes to unheard-of depths! One solution 
may lie in the great rarity of A or Ab basso crooks at so early a date and in any 
case the Ist Hrn at no time goes higher than top C for Horn in F. It is my 
opinion that the choice of the lower crook produces a turgid effect quite foreign 
to Schubert’s style of wind writing. 


. III. The score merely specifies ‘Horns in Ep’. The parts give the movement to 


the 3rd and 4th players, who remain in this crook throughout the Symphony. 


. IV. Bars 82-84: No score or part gives the decresc. to the Ist Vls but it should 


certainly be added. 


STRAVINSKY—4 ETUDES FOR ORCHESTRA 


. The first three of these Etudes are taken directly from the Three Pieces for String 


Quartet of 1914, published—like the Etudes—by Edition Russe de Musique. 
Consequently the texts can be compared, often with valuable and revealing results. 
The fourth Etude is taken from an isolated sketch for pianola entitled Madrid, 
which was never printed in ordinary notation. A recent arrangement for two 
pianos made by the composer’s son has been published by Boosey and Hawkes, 
but though useful up to a point it is naturally less authoritative. 


. Il. Excentrique: 3 bars after Fig. 2: The a tempo is of course J=76, as at the 


beginning of the piece. 


. II. 3/4 bars after Fig. 3: Stravinsky seems to have got tied up here in his own nota- 


tion. If these bars are to be felt as in a 6/8, then the rests at the fermata need 
to be made uniformly Li (so also the horn note 2 before 4 which should presumably 


tie as before). This seems to be Stravinsky’s intention but the change of time 
signature to =# has no meaning that Icansee! A further misprint needs clarifying: 
the brass notes 


have slipped up a stave and should apply to the two trumpets. 


. II. Fig. 5: There is some doubt as to the horn parts here. The orchestral material 


gives the low B to the 3rd player and changes the minim D in Ist horn to an E, 
this tieing accordingly to the quaver E in the next bar. It seems likely that 
preference can be given to the parts as against the very untrustworthy score. 


. II. 3 bars before 8: The piccolo solo is most troublesome: f= 
S 


—though the extension of the piccolo’s compass down to C is at least in Keeping 
with the low A for oboe to be found in the next piece, Cantique! Nevertheless 
even if it could be obtained it would be a strange sound and the fact that in the 
string quartet version the phrase is played at concert pitch (for the piccolo it 
would of course sound an octave higher) leads me hopefully to suggest that a 
misprint lies in the indication ‘Pic.’ and that the passage should be played on a 
flute. On this instrument it would be perfectly possible and effective. The bar 


CONFUSION AND ERROR Di. 


is in any case full of misprints: the last rest in the phrase just under consideration 
should be 1; the celli lack their rest iG and the dynamic marks between 6 and 8 
are woefully inadequate. 

. II. Penultimate bar: 


7 6 NS a 


The viola Bh) marked x above appears as a second Ch in the quartet version. 
The change may be in the nature of a correction but one cannot be sure of this, 
especially in view of the large number of misprints in the orchestral score. A 
logical case could be made for either reading. 


. III. Cantique: The tempo is a very serious problem in this movement. The 
indication_J=40 is derived from the quartet score. But in orchestrating the piece 
Stravinsky has changed the notation, writing out the opening triplet J J Jin 
notes of longer value. Although adopted no doubt for practical reasons, this 
device has the effect of making the opening figure considerably slower and it is 
doubtful whether this was the intention. The signature 3/2 in the silent WW 
shows amusingly how the original notation was still in Stravinsky’s mind. The 
problem recurs with even severer consequences at Fig. 4, where the original 
went into 2/2, with the crotchets appearing as triplets and so on to the end of 
the movement. (Incidentally, the original quartet score indicates how the cello 
harmonics are to be obtained). 

The solution, if it be thought desirable to restore the shape of the original, 
is to play |.=40 for the first 3 bars, changing to |=40 at the 5/4 but returning 
to -|.=40 at Fig. 4 and remaining so to the end. This has the additional virtue 
of restoring to their proper length the 9/4 bars which are given as 3/2 in the 
original. 

. III. 4 bars after Fig. 4: Ist Fl. should have a not 1; 2 bars after Fig. 5 the 3 flutes 


have too many beats to the bar—the dots are of course wrong—and 4 bars after 
5 a real problem arises which may or may not involve a misprint. The 3 flutes 
read: 
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while the equivalent place for string quartet appeared as follows: 


Now, direct transcription would have involved a low Bb for the 3rd Fi. Since 
Stravinsky writes for the other woodwind below their normal compass it is curious 
to find him using an elaborate expedient to avoid this. Mahler uses the low 
Bp for flute on several occasions. However, even granting this there seems no 
need for him to have changed the earlier BE to C# (both notes marked x in the 
quotations above)! 


. IV. Madrid: Bar 1: This first bar contains a number of extremely doubtful 


points. The thematic line seems clearly to lie in the 3rd oboe, Ist trumpet, ‘A’ 
clarinets and 2nd violins. These, then, should surely correspond! To bring 
this about it is necessary to establish first of all what the correct line should be, 
a far from simple matter. By taking a majority vote one arrives at: 


in which case the 2nd Vls need a # to their G and an F¢ at the end of the bar, 
and the Ist Tr. must have his F# at the beginning of the bar changed. But 
Soulima Stravinsky in his transcription favours the trumpet F# against all the 
others and it would be interesting to know whether he consulted his father in 
making the decision. There is no inconsistency between the 2nd and 3rd oboes 
since they are each engaged on different parts, as the transcription shows very 
clearly. On the other hand the cellos’ DJ at the end of the bar is a very doubtful 
note! 


IV. Bar 6: The WW and Tr. figures should be slurred, though to what extent 
is never made plain. Possibly the triplet should be separated from the quaver, 


but cf. 2 bars after Fig. 4! The passage is given in every conceivable form during 
the movement. 


IV. 2 bars before 4: The 2nd Clar. should continue the figure Boe 


unaltered, with G the last note as shown. The faulty E appears in score and 
part alike. 


IV. Fig. 5: The strings and oboe are presumably p, though nothing is ever said. 
Nor is it clear how loud the Ep Clar. and Hrn solos should be before Fig. 6. 
The remarkable accumulation of errors in this passage has caused great confusion 


in the parts. In particular the alternation of bar rhythms has been omitted in 
many cases. 


IV. Fig. 8: The Ist Tr. part here seems to me to prove the point of the misprint 
in Ist Tr. at the beginning of the piece. The sudden appearance of a 4th Tr. 
is in direct contradiction to all previous lists of instruments but is clearly neces- 


14. 


15: 


16. 
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sary. Less so, however, is the 4th trombone which makes a brief entry at Fig. 91 
The parts transfer this naturally enough to the tuba. 


IV. Figs. 8-12: The clarinet accidentals are full of inconsistencies in this section. 
Between 8 and 10 all B’s for ‘A’ Clars should be Bp, but in the second bar of 
11 the Ist Clar should have Bb and the 2nd Bb, with the Ist changing to Bh 
in the following bar. Since these errors correspond in score and parts they are 
not always readily apparent. 

IV. Fig. 1 3: It is very far from clear whether the violins should play pizz. or arco. 
The new indication, pizz., at Fig. 15 suggests a change to arco here as does the 
ae faint slur in 2nd Vls, but though probable this evidence is not really con- 
clusive. 

IV. One bar before Fig. 15: The oboe ties have got inverted in this figure. 
Naturally it is just the 2nd Ob. who should tie the two A’s. 


WALTON—OVERTURE : PORTSMOUTH POINT 


. Bars 3/4: The percussion notation is very unclear here. The indication ‘with 


Bass Drum stick’ for cymbal comes only at bar 4. There is, however, a cymbal 
stroke in the previous bar and the question rises as to whether this too should 
be struck or clashed. Comparison with the parallel passage after Fig. 10 shows 
that the first stroke is there clearly marked ‘nat.’, while for the second a ‘soft 
stick’ is specified! The problem is solved only when the distribution of percus- 
sion players is worked out, and one discovers that the list of instruments on 
Page 1 of the score is both incomplete and misleading: incomplete because it 
omits the castanets, and misleading because it shows only ‘cymbals’, whereas 
the work requires a pair of clashed cymbals executed by one player, in addition 
to a suspended cymbal played by the bass drum player and even to a very large 
extent with the bass drum stick. The extremely rapid change from clashed to 
struck cymbal now contains no problem and the two passages can be brought 
satisfactorily into line. 


. One bar before Fig. 7: The composer has clearly shown in a pencilled revision 


to certain scores that this bar should appear as an 8/8 and not, as printed, a 4/4. 
This is admirable in that it corroborates the internal evidence of the music, but 
it makes the existing rests in the clarinets and Ist violins very confusing as the 
parts still stand. 


. Fig. 10: The strings should certainly have hairpins up, to correspond with WW. 


These are omitted from all printed material. 


. 2 bars before 12: The percussion parts need to be closely compared with bars 


4/6 of the Overture for dynamic and expression marks. Each passage omits 
something, but between the two a complete reading can easily be constructed! 


. 4after 26: Here is the outstanding query of the work. The isolated bar of treble 


clef in violas is clearly marked in all scores and parts but makes nonsense with the 
surrounding harmony. Had the line remained in the alto clef it would have 
fitted beautifully. In the next bar the change back to alto clef produces the reverse 
situation: the chord would now have fitted harmonically in treble but is useless 


as it stands! 
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SCHOENBERG’S ‘MOSES AND ARON’ 
Hans Keller 


There are some things I have not finished. Thus, I have 
published less than I have written, and written less than I have 
thought. I need not, then, draw any conclusions from the number 
of my printed works. 


Schoenberg, upon the occasion 
of his 50th birthday (1924).1 


Now, if my incorrigible friends still have not gained the 
conviction from which unfriendlier friends started out in the 
first place—that I have reached my limits; that as a true fore- 
runner, I have been outrun (for everything is outrun, thanks to 
the vigour of the outriders); that, in a word, I have arrived at the 
point to which many have long desired to consign me in the 
interests of their plans for the further development of musical 
IStOLry/.. Ibidem. 


I. STATEMENT OF AIMS 


The writing of the first extensive piece on what is most probably Schoenberg’s 
greatest opera is, I feel, a heavy responsibility, made none the easier by the circum- 
stance that I am addressing myself to a problematic audience: perhaps only half 
a dozen readers have heard the work; not all of them may possess the vocal score; 
and there are probably very few who have had a look at the score without having 
heard it. I must therefore try to remain readable for those who don’t have any 
knowledge of the opera, while at the same time supplying worthwhile information 
and reflexion to those who have. All I can hope is to succeed more often that I fail. 


II. WHERE DID ARON DROP HIS SECOND ‘A’? 


The interest of Moses and Aron starts with its title. On and off for 23 years, since 
David Bach first referred to the opera’, it has been mentioned in critical writings, 


1 Zu meinem fiinfzigsten Geburtstag, in Musikblatter des Anbruch, vol. vi (Vienna, August- 
September, 1924), pp. 269f. The translations are mine. Since that of the second excerpt is free— 
I had to change Schoenberg’s punning metaphors—I herewith append the original, which is 
virtually unobtainable: ‘Wenn nun meine unverbesserlichen Freunde aus all dem noch nicht 
die Uberzeugung gewonnen haben, von der unfreundlichere von vornherein ausgehen: dass ich 
meine Grenze erreicht habe; dass ich—ein richtiger Vorlaufer—iiberholt bin; denn alles wird ja 
uberholt, dank der Riistigkeit der Mit-und Nachlaufer; dass ich mit einem Wort dort angelangt 
bin, wohin mich viele im Interesse der von ihnen geplanten weiteren Entwicklung der Musik geschichte 
schon langst gewiinscht haben... .” 


: 2 David Josef Bach, Du sollst nicht, du musst, in Arnold Schénberg zum 60. Geburtstag, a 
birthday symposium published by the Universal Edition (Vienna, 1934). 
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without as much as a sign of puzzlement about the spelling of the second title figure. 
German writers, apparently unfamiliar with the Bible, did not seem to notice anything 
amiss, while their English and American brethren invariably and automatically 
assumed that ‘Aron’ was the German for ‘Aaron’ and, without bothering to have a 
look at a German Old Testament, proceeded to put the second ‘a’ back into its proper 
place. Even Messrs. Walter and Alexander Goehr, who ought perhaps to have known 
a little better, have reverted, or allowed their editor to revert, to the traditional 
spelling of the name.* But then, who can blame them if, meanwhile, the opera’s own 
English translator, Mr. Allen Forte, has given wrong official sanction to ‘Aaron’ ?4 
One wonders whether he himself ever had a proper look at Martin Luther’s version 
of the Old Testament which, after all, formed the sole basis for Schoenberg’s own 
text; the quality of the translation (which stands in striking contrast to the quality of 
Mr. Forte’s penetrating analytic writings®) suggests that he had not. Yet, to be quite 
fair to him, it must be pointed out that on one occasion when using the opera’s 
English title’, Schoenberg appears to have spelt the name with double ‘a’ himself. 
However, I suggest that this evidence can be simply disregarded; that, quite obviously, 
the spelling is the editor’s (Dr. Dika Newlin’s), or else the publisher’s. The book was 
printed when Schoenberg’s eyesight caused him much trouble. It teems with glaring 
misprints, especially in the chapter in question, which he had previously (1941) 
written as a lecture, and of which, very likely, he did not read the proof at all. The 
point is that having re-spelt ‘Aron’ in German, there was no reason for him to adhere 
to the traditional spelling in English. 


Much ado about nothing? In.a genius’s masterpiece, there is no nothing, and 
attention to detail invariably reveals characteristics of the whole. Wherever, and 
however slightly, you prick a living organism, blood will issue forth—the blood 
which its heart circulates. Or, to move the metaphor nearer home, the seemingly 
most insignificant opening motif of a masterpiece, such as that of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, presently discloses its all-producing, all-embracing significance as a basic 
thought, and names and titles easily have basic motivic significance. All of which is 
simply to say that if Schoenberg decided upon an idiosyncratic spelling of one of his 
two protagonists, he must have had a reason which meant a great deal to him and ought 
to mean, or at any rate to signify, a lot to us. 


3 Walter and Alexander Goehr, Arnold Schénberg’s Development towards the Twelve-Note 
System, in Howard Hartog (ed.), European Music in the Twentieth Century (London, 1957), 


DD. 22, 933 338. 


4 Moses and Aaron, English translation in the vocal score published by Schott, No. 4935 
(Mainz, 1957). 


5 Compare, for instance, his Contemporary Tone-Structures (New York, 1955), or his more 
recent study on The Structural Origin of Exact Tempi in the Brahms-Haydn Variations, in The Music 


Review, vol. xviii, No. 2 (May, 1957). 


8 Composition with Twelve Tones, in Style and Idea (New York, 1950; London, 1951), p.114; 
see also p. 223. 
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In his afore-mentioned essay on composing with twelve notes, we find, apropos 
of his Variations for orchestra, the following passage’: 

A work for orchestra must necessarily be composed of more voices than one for a 
smaller combination. Of course, many composers can manage with a small number of 
voices by doubling them in many instruments or in octaves, by breaking and doubling the 
harmony in many ways—sometimes thereby obscuring the presence of a content, sometimes 
making its absence clear. It must be admitted that most orchestral combinations do not 
promote what the artist calls unmixed, unbroken colors. The childish preference of the 
primitive ear for colors has kept a number of imperfect instruments in the orchestra, because 
of their individuality. More mature minds resist the temptation to become intoxicated by 
colors and prefer to be coldly convinced by the transparency of clear-cut ideas. 


Avoidance of doubling in octaves precludes the use of broken harmonies which con- 
tribute so much to the pleasant noise that is today called ‘sonority’. Since I was educated 
primarily by playing and writing chamber music, my style of orchestration had long ago 
turned to thinness and transparency, in spite of contemporary influences. 


The import of this passage for the understanding of Moses and Aron may become 
clear in the course of our study. For the moment, we are concerned with the question 
of our sub-title, and another quotation from Schoenberg will show how his remarks 
on orchestration contribute towards the answer. In a letter to Alban Berg of August 
9, 1930,8 he explains why, in Moses and Aron, he decided not to quote, nor even ‘sound 
like’®, the language of the Bible: 


...1 am of the opinion that the language of the Bible is mediaeval German, which 
is not clear to us; it could only serve as coloration (Kolorit), and this I don’t need. 


Sense versus colour, realism versus atmosphere, that is the answer. The double ‘a’ 
in ‘Aaron’, ‘sonorous’ like harmonic doubling, immediately establishes a vague 
biblical atmosphere which Schoenberg wanted to avoid, and which is perhaps stronger 
in German than in English, where spelling in general is more fluid.1° The second 
‘a’, then, was dropped into the waste-colour pot, as was, some years later, the ‘6’ 
from Schoenberg’s own name. 


Moses, on the other hand, remained Moses, although ‘Mose’ would have been 
more accurate etymologically. The original (Egyptian) form of the name is ‘Mose’, 
the Hebrew, ‘Moshe’. (The reader may recall the name of the commander-in-chief 
of the Israeli army, Moshe Dayan.) The final ‘s’ was introduced in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. The realistic reason why Schoenberg retained this 
wrong, Greek version is, I suggest, the same as that which induced him not to retain 
Aaron’s second ‘a’. The German, as opposed to the English Bible spells ‘Mose’ 
correctly, without the Greek ending. In modern German, however, the Greek version 
‘Moses’, is used. (Mendelssohn’s philosopher grandfather, for instance, was Moses 
Mendelssohn, not Mose Mendelssohn.) As a result, ‘Mose’ in German has an 


7 pp. 130f. 


8 First published by Willi Reich in the Schweizerische Musikzeit ’ iri 
1957). The translation is mine. Tune Sa, thea Maes 


9 ‘Anklange’ is the untranslatable German noun he uses here. Its absolutely literal translation 
may help: ‘assonances’, derived from ‘assonare’. ‘Anklang’ comes from ‘anklingen’. 


10 Nevertheless, it is Aron Marko Rothmiiller, not Aaron Co i 
heless, it : r pland, who, like Schoenberg’ 
Aron, lost an ‘a’. Ironically enough, he reinstated it when referring to Schoenberg’s ren poh ik 
German and in English: see Die Musik der Juden (Ziirich, 1951), p. 119, and H. C. Stevens’s 
authorized English translation, The Music of the Jews (London, 1953) epwi25: 
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unmistakable biblical tinge; in an opera, it would, in fact, be biblical colour laid on 
thick. 


Ill. THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


It may already be admitted that what seemed a somewhat pedantic initial investi- 
gation has not proved altogether fruitless: a drop or two of the blood of which this 
opera is full has revealed itself. Indeed, the conflict between colour and sense is but 
one of the many concentric layers that surround the heart of the work. 


Now, I do not wish to proffer a facile apergu when I say that the closest and 
purest description of the esoteric knowledge underlying Moses and Aron can be found 
in the work of the Chinese philosopher Laotse, who was probably born in 604 B.c. 
I quote here the opening piece from his Tao Teh King (The Book of the Spirit and its 
Virtue)“, whose first part bears the title, Of the Spirit: 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SPIRIT 


The SPIRIT which you can pronounce is not the eternal SPIRIT. 
The name which you can pronounce is not the eternal name. 
Nameless, it is the source of heaven and earth. 
Named, it becomes the mother of all beings. 
Hence: Only he who is free of things 
Will grasp spirituality. 
He who still strives after things 
Only grasps the shell. 
The two are One in their Source, 
But Different in their Appearance. 
This Unity is a secret, 
Truly the secret of secrets, 
The door to all spirituality. 


The reason why you are bound to be disloyal to a secret when you reveal it, why you 
will betray it in a double sense, is that it cannot be revealed without being distorted. 
‘Aaron’, significantly enough, is said to mean light. When you try to throw light on 
the Kantian thing-in-itself as distinct from its appearance, you automatically and 
surreptitiously change it into its appearance, throw it into space, perspective, light 
and shade, illuminate parts and therefore obscure the whole. Kant’s solution was to 
leave the thing-in-itself well alone officially, philosophically—since ‘pure reason’ 
was unable to cope with it—and to be a religious man privately. But the artist, like 
the religious prophet, is always a potential traitor to the ultimate secret, the bond 
between appearance and essence, between man and God: his dilemma is that he 
must and must not reveal it. The dilemma often reaches its climax, and sometimes 
its solution, in music, which is the metaphysical art par excellence, as Schopenhauer— 
who developed the Kantian thing-in-itself into the ‘will’ and the appearance into the 


11 Translated into German by H. Federmann, second edition (Munich, 1921). The translation 
from the German is mine. 
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‘ 


‘idea’—clearly recognized. Consequently, composers have often felt guilty about 
their most metaphysical works, especially when the secret of their musical communica- 
tion was endangered by accompanying words. Mozart, whose Three Boys entreat 
Tamino to ‘be silent’ (‘Sei verschwiegen!’), is reported to have felt profound guilt 
over his betrayal of Freemasons’ secrets in the Magic Flute, and to have attributed his 
approaching death to it. Franz Schmidt, who, with an uneasy conscience, left the 
Freemasons out of fear of the Nazis, thought he would die, and did in fact die, not 
long after completing The Book with the Seven Seals. Schoenberg himself thought he 
would die after Jacob’s Ladder, which he never completed. And in his essay on 
Mahler!2, he has these highly relevant observations: 

[Mahler’s] Ninth is most strange. In it, the author hardly speaks as an individual any 
longer. It almost seems as though this work must have a concealed author who used Mahler 
merely as his spokesman, as his mouthpiece. This symphony is no longer couched in the 
personal tone. It consists, so to speak, of objective, almost passionless statements of a beauty 
which becomes perceptible only to one who can dispense with animal warmth [‘sonority’!] 
and feels at home in spiritual coolness. We shall know as little about what his Tenth (for 
which, as also in the case of Beethoven, sketches exist) would have said as we know about 
Beethoven’s or Bruckner’s. It seems that the Ninth is a limit. He who wants to go beyond 
it must pass away. It seems as if something might be imparted to us in the Tenth which we 
ought not yet to know, for which we are not yet ready. Those who have written a Ninth 


stood too near to the hereafter. Perhaps the riddles of this world would be solved, if one 
of those who knew them were to write a Tenth. And that probably is not to take place. 


We are still to remain in a darkness which will be illuminated only fitfully by the light 
of genius.... Weare to remain blind until we have acquired eyes.... Eyes that penetrate 
more than the sensual, which is only a likeness; that penetrate the supersensual . . . every 
likeness is inadequate... 


This was said close on two decades before Moses was made to ‘think’ (speak), ‘No 
picture can give you a picture of the Unimaginable’, while Aron, here the artist in 
man, ‘says’ (sings), ‘O shape of the highest imagination, to you it owes the urge to 
shape!’1* (My translation does not, of course, adhere to the rhythm.) The Mahler 
essay closes with the words, ‘But we must fight on, since the Tenth has not yet been 
revealed to us.’ Fourty-four years later, however, when some part of the Tenth and a 
great unconscious deal besides, infernal as well as divine, had been revealed to 
Schoenberg, the secret had become a problem not only of quest, but also of possession. 


He wrote about 


... the language in which a musician unconsciously gives himself away, as he does when he 
formulates ideas which might even frighten him if he did not know that no one can find out 
what he hides while he says it. 


But one day the children’s children of our psychologists will have deciphered the 
language of music. Woe, then, to the incautious who thought his innermost secrets carefully 
hidden and who must now allow tactless men to besmirch his most personal possessions with 
their own impurities. Woe, then, to Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann . . . when they fall into 


12 Originally a lecture (1913) partly published in 1934 in the symposium listed in footnote 2 
above, and translated into English by Dika Newlin for inclusion in Style and Idea (see footnote 6 
above). I am quoting from her translation, pp. 34ff. 


18 Act I, scene 2, ‘Moses meets Aron in the Wilderness’. The original: 
Aron: Gebilde der hochsten Phantasie, wie dankt sie dir’s, dass du sie reizest zu bilden! 
Moses: Kein Bild kann dir ein Bild geben yom Unvorstellbaren. 


Mr. Forte’s translation, which in this instance is not bad, runs as follows: 


Aron: O vision of highest fantasy, how glad it is that you’ve enticed it to form you. 
Moses: How can fantasy thus picture the unimageable? 
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such hands—these men who used their human right of free speech only in order to conceal 
their true thoughts! 


Is the right to keep silent not worthy of protection 214 


Aron has, for the moment, become a psychoanalyst, and quite realistically so, for 
Schoenberg is here concerned with unconscious, instinctual secrets which are the 
psychoanalyst’s province. But then, the difference between the religious or artistic 
‘traitor’ and the psychoanalytic one is smaller than it may appear. For psychoanalysis, 
though assuredly a science, is, like music itself, a secret one: no amount of talk or 
reading will bring you any nearer its basic truths if you have no experience of it your- 
self; though if you are strong enough, you can, down to a point, be your own psycho- 
analyst, as indeed the artist is. 


Only—and here we are back at the dilemma—the artist must tell. ‘Is the right to 
keep silent not worthy of protection?’ Has not somebody claimed this right before? 


Moses: God of my fathers, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who has reawakened 
their thought in me, my God, do not force me to proclaim it. I am old, 
let me tend my sheep in silence. 


Voice from the 
Burning Bush: You have seen the atrocities, you have realized the truth, you can no longer 
do anything else—you must liberate your people! 


Moses: Who am I, to oppose the power of blindness? 


Voice from the 
Burning Bush: United with God in oneness. . .® 


You can’t do anything else, you must—a famous though untranslatable Schoenberg 
aphorism springs to mind: ‘Kunst kommt nicht von kénnen, sondern von miissen.’ 
‘Kunst’ (art) does etymologically derive from ‘k6nnen’ (can, to be able to), but Schoen- 
berg denies the fact in order to be able to stress the absolute compulsion behind true 
art: ‘art does not come from can-ing, but from must-ing’, would be the closest possible 
translation. In its turn, the aphorism recalls the closing words of Schoenberg’s 
programme note for the first performance of the George Songs, Op. 15 (1908): 
‘... lam following an inner compulsion which is stronger than education; I am obey- 
ing that natural, innate knowledge which is stronger than my artistic training’. 
The training is ‘can-ing’, the natural knowledge ‘must-ing’. Some years later, in the 
course of his military service in the first world war, Schoenberg was asked by a 
N.C.O. at roll call whether he was the highly controversial composer. The answer, 
in heavy Viennese dialect, is again difficult to translate: ‘Well, I have to say “‘yes”. 
But it’s like this: somebody had to be him; nobody wanted to; so in the end I agreed 
to take on the job.”® In 1926, finally, in Schoenberg’s own text for the second of the 
Four Pieces for mixed chorus, Op. 27, we find not only Moses himself in the making, 
but a downright uncanny near-identity of thought with Laotse, with whose work 


14 Human Rights, in Style and Idea (see footnote 6 above), p. 209. 


15 Scene 1, The Calling of Moses. The translation here is a combination of Mr. Forte’s and 
mine. 


16 Hans Eisler, Schénberg-Anekdoten, in footnote 1’s op. cit. The original: “Ich muss schon ja’ 
sagen; aber die Sache ist so: Einer hat’s sein miissen, keiner hat’s sein wollen; da hab ich mich 
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Schoenberg was almost certainly unacquainted: 


You shall not, you must! 

You shall not make an image! 

For an image confines, limits, grasps, 

What shall remain unlimited and unimaginable. 
An image desires a name 
Which you can only take from the small; 
You shall not worship the small! 
You must believe in the spirit! 

Spontaneously; undesiring 

and selfless. 

You must, chosen one, you must, if you are to remain chosen!?? 


There is less than a step from here to Moses’ basic opening words, which precede 
the last-quoted passage from the beginning of the first scene: 


Ex.1. As slowly as possible 
> 3 le 3 ’ [ane SPEER ese ie 


Il - ge-gen-war-ti-gerr,7 _un[-] sicht-.bar-er 
:. q i] 06% ; 


oN 


» und un - Vor - sleli- bar - ee Gott | 


The figures and symbols in this music example refer to the serial technique and will 
be explained in section V below. At present, we are concerned with the words and 
their setting. Mr. Forte’s translation runs thus: ‘Only one, infinite, thou omnipresent 
one, unperceived and inconceivable God!’ But ‘unsichtbar’ means ‘invisible’, and 


1? In this translation, I have avoided biblical colour (‘Thou shalt not...’ 
j ; oid Se eeete:) Mel 
there is no difference between the biblical and the modern forms of these ea: seme 
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‘inconceivable’ is very misleading for ‘unvorstellbar’, which means ‘unimaginable’— 
and which we have encountered at crucial points in two previous quotations, one 
from the first act’s second scene, the other the choral text above. To be sure, ‘unvor- 
stellbar’ is almost impossible to translate, for it also means ‘un-introduceable’—a very 
important subordinate meaning in Schoenberg’s context. ‘Inconceivable’, however, is 
the wrongest possible translation, for Schoenberg’s point is that God is conceivable 
but not imaginable. 


It is, in fact, the central point of the opera, and the central problem is how to be 
a messenger of the unimaginable. There has been a good deal of vague talk about 
Schoenberg’s complexity. What needs attention is the extreme simplicity with which 
he invariably expresses his most complex thoughts. The simple device with which 
he drives home, in Moses’ very first sentence (Ex. 1), the whole complex problem 
of Moses and Aron, is a case in point. Let us re-read the music example. The static 
pitch level at which, in extremely slow tempo, Moses’ speaking voice enunciates the 
first seventeen syllables makes so striking an impression, glues the ear so firmly to 
the stationary motion, unusual in speech, that the raising of pitch on ‘un-’, together 
with the ensuing drop of pitch level, and supported by the rhythmic and harmonic 
structure, throws this basic syllable and the basic verbal motif into the most tensioning 
relief. The whole spiritual tragedy, the tragedy of necessarily lonely revelation, cuts 
into the listener’s ear within this single bar, and everybody with an open mind knows 
at once that religion is on trial—the pure, ‘colourless’ recognition of God on the one 
hand, and ‘sonorous’, popular expression, and hence falsification, of this recognition 
on the other. And when, in the scherzoid orchestral introduction to the second 
scene, we hear the overwhelmingly beguiling dance rhythms that stand in the strongest 
possible contrast to the metaphysical music that has gone before, we know that here 
is Aron before we see him: even the earthly music has assumed a strictly defined 
religious function. 


IV. THE SOLUTION: MUSIC AND RELIGION 


It seems, however, that nobody has an open mind. I must confess that when I 
read the reviews of Moses and Aron, especially the appreciative ones, I felt I was in a 
madhouse. Identifying myself, forgivably perhaps, with Schoenberg, I wanted to 
exclaim with Kant’, ‘May God protect us from our friends. From our enemies we 
can try to protect ourselves.”!9 In his own way, everybody treated Moses and Aron 
as if it were an artistic quest in the cloak of a religious drama. Religion, apparently, 
was Schoenberg’s symbol of art. Nothing could have been further from Schoenberg’s 
mind. The basic problem—so much should be clear even from section III above— 
was for him a strictly religious one; indeed, art itseif was a religious activity, a religious 


18 Who was referring to Fichte. 


19 Tn fact, nothing is easier in the present case. The only real ‘enemy’ was Frank Howes, 
who wrote in The Times for June 14, under the title The Dramatic Elements in Opera, that John 
Gardner’s The Moon and Sixpence and Schénberg’s Moses and Aaron were theatrical successes 
in which the music played its part in the whole but did not itself yield much musical enjoyment’. 
He was also the only one who wrote about the opera without having attended any performance of it. 
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‘must’, and it was only as such that it came to play an important implied réle in the 
‘story’. 


Now, why do I allow myself the seemingly arrogant suggestion that nobody 
has an open mind, so far as the basic idea of Moses and Aron is concerned? Upon 
the recent publication of R. W. S. Mendl’s The Divine Quest in Music,” I was struck 
by the fact that only a senior critic, Eric Blom, concerned himself with what, after all, 
has been a fundamental question for virtually every great composer right across the 
ages; even the revolutionary leaders of our own, secular period, Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky, are most ‘old-fashioned’ in this sense, that they are both profoundly 
religious. Irrespective of the merits and demerits of Mr. Mendl’s book, into which I 
cannot go here, one would have thought that the subject itself has remained topical 
enough for the alert critics of my own and younger years to reflect upon it. But no— 
religion is taboo; it is stale, reactionary, pre-Marxian, pre-Freudian, pre-positivist; 
it makes for twaddle (true enough), and must be evaded, perhaps unconsciously so, 
at all costs. A composer’s most casual remark on his work is more important than 
the religion he expresses in his music. This refusal to face the metaphysical problem 
one way or the other is—and I mean no offence—the supreme (if unpremeditated) 
critical cowardice of our age. I am wholly conscious of the philosophical difficulties 
involved in a genuinely modern approach to the question of metaphysical truth; in 
fact, if I were not a musician, I should probably be, at the very least, an agnostic, 
for my allegiance to scientific method is absolute. But since I am a musician, I have 
experienced the revelation that is the greatest music, and if I can’t explain it scientific- 
ally, that is my Mosaic funeral, not the revelation’s. In principle, I see no reason 
why science should not, in the end, be able to cope with the problem; sixty years ago 
it would have seemed very unlikely that it could ever cope with what was then the very 
mystical conception of the unconscious. Meanwhile, I prefer Freud’s naive atheism 
to Jung’s pseudo-scientific demisemi-deism. For Freud’s psychoanalysis is as far 
as we can get at the present time, without sacrificing the basic criteria of scientific 
reasoning. For the rest, it is worthy of note that religious feeling was the only one 
which Freud thought fit to analyze, with zestful hostility, without ever having ex- 
perienced a trace of it himself—and that he was totally unmusical. 


It will readily be understood why I need this little excursion into my personal 
credo, with which I do not normally molest readers. It is my submission that the 
solution of the central problem is in the nature of a musical, metaphysical revelation. 
The submission must risk remaining personal, since it is not capable of critical proof, 
but that does not necessarily make it subjective. On the contrary, it stands and falls 
with its undemonstrable, yet objective validity. Schoenberg has succeeded in express- 
ing in his music the one-ness and unity which Laotse and Moses and he himself 
are talking about. God remains invisible, but not inaudible; unimaginable, but very 
concretely conceivable—in fact, introduceable. ‘For an image confines, limits, grasps, 
what shall remain unlimited and unimaginable. An image desires a name...’ 
But images, limiting definitions, names belong to visual thought and its offspring, 
conceptual thought. None of these attributes applies to music—need apply to music, 


20 London, 1957. 
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which yet can be more unambiguous than the word. The musical Aron in Schoenberg 
serves his Moses better than the dramatic Aron serves his. 


Peter Heyworth suggests in The Observer*' that ‘all art is a struggle to communi- 
cate, but no composer makes one as acutely aware of this as Schoenberg .... May 
it not be that just as Moses could not communicate his vision, so Schoenberg could 
not see his way to express in music the lines that stand at the end of the opera: 


But even in the wasteland you shall be victorious and achieve the goal: unity with God. [?]’ 


The truth is roughly the opposite: it is just because the music had already expressed 
this religious unity so far as Schoenberg could bring himself to part with the religious 
secret—‘religare’ we remember, means ‘to bind fast’—that he did not finish the work. 
The music had finished it in advance of the text, which is why it forms such a ‘fast- 
bound’ unity in itself. Mr. Heyworth’s observation that Schoenberg makes one most 
acutely aware of the struggle to communicate is, I submit, a pure projection on to 
Schoenberg’s mind of his own difficulties in understanding his music. No composer 
who has expressed ever-new contents in ever-new ways—Haydn, Beethoven, Wagner 
—has shown a more brilliant and easy mastery of his means of communication. To 
think in Mr. Heyworth’s terms of a man who wrote, in this age, Transfigured Night 
(in 3 weeks) and the Gurrelieder at the age of twenty-five, Erwartung within 17 days 
just before his thirty-fifth birthday, Pierrot lunaire at the age of thirty-seven, and the 
String Trio, at top speed, while recovering from an all but fatal illness at the age of 
seventy-two, seems to me, with great respect, the very height of absurdity. 


In reality, Schoenberg was not struggling to communicate, but struggling to keep 
silent. ‘I have published more than I have written, and written more than I have 
thought.’ His last work, the Modern Psalm, for speaker, mixed four-part chorus and 
orchestra, treats of the same subject as Moses; only, it is directly addressed to God, 
‘the Unimaginable [Unvorstellbaren] of whom I cannot and must not make an image.’ 
(My translation.) And the all-important point here is that the musical setting of the 
Psalm remained unfinished and was interrupted in precisely the same textual and 
contextual place as, almost twenty years before, Moses and Aron (see Mr. Heyworth’s 
quotation above). The words ‘And nevertheless I pray’ are still set to music, but the 
continuation of the sentence, ‘because I do not want to lose the rapturous feeling of 
one-ness, of unity with you’, are, together with the concluding sentence, left musicless. 
There is no more possibility now of any psychological misinterpretation, of taking 
Schoenberg’s religion as a symbol of his art. The interruption of the music is not an 
artistic ‘failure’ (Mr. Heyworth’s word). Schoenberg just means what he says: his 
basic motive can only be religious. The dilemma of the ‘must’ and the ‘must not’ 
re-emerges on the highest level, not because of any ‘cannot’, but rather because of 
too much ‘can’. ‘Have I already said (sung) too much?’, he may have asked him- 
self, ‘Am I betraying the secret, even though music can go such a long way to meet 
and reveal it without betraying it? Am I too near the Tenth?’ Almost forty years 
before, he had in fact written, ‘It seems that the Ninth is a limit. He who wants to 


21 Schoenberg-Moses (June 16, 1957). 
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go beyond it must pass away.’ Schoenberg passed away without writing another 
note after the unfinished Psalm. 


There are, of course, degrees of what Schoenberg calls ‘unity with God’. In 
music, as opposed to his merely and necessarily descriptive words, he would not write 
more ‘about’ it, probably less, than he had actually and clearly experienced. Doubtless 
his religious quest was not yet over when he died; maybe its different stages were also 
responsible for the unfinishedness of Moses and the Psalm. The music of the Psalm 
certainly seems to express a yet higher ‘unity with God’ than that of Moses; it stands, 
as it were, in the place of the uncomposed 3rd act of the opera, which by then would 
not have been ‘good enough’ if composed. The question is not really our concern, 
since Schoenberg claimed his ‘right to be silent’ after he had said quite enough. 
If there was any ‘failure’, it was a failure of complete religious fulfilment. For us, 
however, the fulfilment that is the music of Moses and Aron is so complete that its 
contrast to the unfulfilled text lends the work a new dimension where, thanks to the 
existence of music, the tragedy of Moses’ inexpressible spirituality is dramatically 
resolved after one has left the theatre: Moses’ tragedy is simply that he is not a great 
composer. 


V. THE TECHNICAL ASPECT 


Some indication that Schoenberg may in fact himself have dimly realized that 
something had gone rightly wrong, that the music had dealt with the third act’s 
text behind its back as it were, is provided by the only reference he ever made to the 
opera in public”: 


In the first works in which I employed [the] method [of composing with twelve tones], I 
was not yet convinced that the exclusive use of one set would not result in monotony. Would 
it allow the creation of a sufficient number of characteristically differentiated themes, phrases, 
motives, sentences, and other forms? At this time, I used complicated devices to assure 
variety. But soon I discovered that my fear was unfounded; I could even base a whole opera 
[italics mine: H.K.] Moses and Aaron, solely on one set; and I found that, on the contrary, 
the more familiar I became with this set the more easily could I draw themes from it. Thus, 
the truth of my first prediction had received splendid proof. One has to follow the basic set; 
but nevertheless, one composes as freely as before. 


Why did he say ‘a whole opera’ when he did not somewhere feel it to be whole? At 
the end of my introduction to the present essay’, I suggested that he repressed his 
knowledge of the two acts’ complete unity under the influence of textual intoxication; 
the above ‘slip’ would then be Freud’s ‘return of the repressed’. As for the textual 
intoxication itself, ‘we must fight on since the Tenth has not yet been revealed to us’, 
and nothing intoxicated Schoenberg more than this ever-continuing fight. His own 
3rd-act text was there to lure him further; besides, he was not the man to let Aron 
go unpunished. (Aron drops dead at the end of the third act as it stands, because 
he cannot bear his freedom.) In this conflict, Schoenberg’s unconscious knowledge 
won, and the religious struggle continued in other works. 


22 Footnote 6’s op. cit., p. 114. 


23 Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron, in The Score (June, 1957). 
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The whole opera, then, is based on a single row, and Schoenberg was justly 
proud of the fact. Ceteris paribus, the work would not be so absolute a unity if he 
had needed more rows than one.*4 This alternative is by no means academic. There 
is no other single-row structure of anything like the same length in existence. Skal- 
kottas and Berg use more than one row, the former habitually, the latter in a com- 
parably extended, though genuinely incomplete structure, the great Lulu. Unfor- 
tunately, Prof. Redlich®> has ignored my observations on the twelve-tonal structure 
of Lulu®* and is perpetuating the harmful, extra-aural legend, admittedly started 
by the composer himself and transmitted to the unlistening expert world by Willi 
Reich, that Lulu is based on a single row. For psychological reasons, Berg had to 
persuade himself that he was adhering to Schoenberg’s single-row method in a work 
that was intended as an offering to the father figure. But there is no reason for us to 
do likewise. Bb-D-Eb-C-F-G-E-F#-A-G#-C#-B may well be called the ‘principal 
row’, but it certainly is not the basic set of the whole opera. Altogether there are 
five rows, and by the same criteria by which everything in the work is officially 
‘derived’ from the principal row, I undertake to show that all twelve-tone music is 
based on a single row. 


In the case of Moses and Aron, on the other hand, the single row, whose very 
construction shows the concrete musical thought behind it, is, in principle, audible 
throughout the work, yet the variety achieved is nothing short of phenomenal: the 
thematic contrasts are of a Mozartian and Beethovian order, while the counterpoint 
can only be compared to Bach.”’ 


Since the row has not yet been mentioned by anyone, its quotation (Ex. 2) 
may prove useful: 


24 At one point, there is a possibly misleading footnote in the score: ‘Here and throughout do 
not sing the spoken tones. They do not correspond to the rows.’ By ‘rows’ he means, of course, 
the basic set and its mirror forms. 


25 4lban Berg: The Man and His Music (London, 1957). 
26 The Music Review, vol. xiv, No. 4 (November, 1953), pp. 302f. 


27 The latter observation is not original: see Winfried Zillig, Schénberg’s Moses und Aron, in 
Melos (Mainz, March, 1957), especially p.71. 
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‘ 


I am not contradicting my statement of aims (see section I above): the row can— 
though it certainly need not—be studied by those who are about to familiarize them- 
selves with the work; they may even find it helpful to learn it by heart. But I am, of 
course, talking in purely acoustical terms; what would be definitely and exclusively 
harmful would be any visual preoccupation with the row and its functions. 


Musicians who are not used to twelve-tone thought always find the harmonic 
application of the row most puzzling. In Ex. 1, I have given a simple instance of its 
vertical rotation. ‘BS’ means basic set, ‘R’ reversion, ‘I’ inversion, and ‘RI’ retrograde 
inversion. The indices adopt Humphrey Searle’s symbolology,?’ even though I do 
not altogether agree with it; but for the time being, we need not create unnecessary 
confusion. Thus ‘BS!’ designates the untransposed basic set, ‘RI® the retrograde 
inversion transposed 4 semitones up, ‘BS"™’ the basic set transposed 10 semitones up, 
and so forth.. 


Continuing to think in strictly musical terms of motifs, phrases, and themes, 
latent or (if he knows the work) actual, the reader may now be interested in one or 
two structural characteristics of the row and relations between its mirror forms which 
are of the concretest compositorial significance. (I am myself unutterably bored by 
dodecaphoney serial constructions which do not spring from, and turn out to be 
without audible significance for, any specific musical thought.) First of all, by way 
of transposition, the antecedent (i.e. the first six notes) and consequent (the second 
half) invert themselves into the respectively remaining six notes of the chromatic 
scale, a device already employed in the Variations for orchestra. Its primary function, 
the ‘avoidance of doubling in octaves’, prompted Schoenberg to introduce his serial 
discussion of that work by his remarks on colours and ‘sonority’ quoted in section I 
above. 


Bite ie eras 
a eae = 
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The inversion (I*) is at the minor third above, which means that it starts and finishes 
with the same notes, in fact, the same minor seconds, with which the untransposed 
basic set (BS') finishes and starts respectively. Sure enough, the reversion of this 
inversion (RI*) yields a mirror form which, motivically, is very closely related to the 
basic set at basic level—the same relation obtaining, of course, between the transposed 
inversion itself (I*) and the retrograde row at basic level. We note two sub-thematic 


8 Twentieth Century Counterpoint (London, 1954). 
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levels of integration: the mirror form itself, and the intimate relation, ‘straight’ and 
‘interverted’,?® on top of the mirror form. (To define the relation would be a waste 
of time and extra-musical energy: the interested reader can whistle it himself.) 


Listening to the basic set itself, we find that notes 3-5 are as it were a model for the 
‘real sequence’ of notes 7-9: the two motifs are, transposedly speaking, identical (with 
their ensuing major seconds inverting each other): 


be beng Sete pie ola 


[ese | fous 
of 65. | of 84.3 | 


Note: For BS® in the above example read BS?. 


Consequently, each motif recurs at its own pitch level, but in place of the other, ina 
different transposition of the basic set—the ‘model’ as ‘sequence’ in BS, and the 
‘sequence’ as ‘model’ in BS*. 


Apart from this ‘straight’ relation within the row, we also observe two internal 
mirror relations. The second half of the antecedent inverts itself, by transposition, 
into the reversed first half of the consequent. This mirror around the central axis 
produces, in RI°, in the same place within the row, the identical melodic motif of 
six notes: 


Secondly, the 6-note motif flanked by the row’s two tritones, which cuts across 
the division between antecedent and consequent, is its own transposed retrograde 
inversion, with the result that it literally recurs in RI?*, followed by the final rising 
semitone instead of being preceded by the opening one: 


Ex. 6 65.! 


29 This highly helpful term is Rudolph Reti’s: see his Thematic Process in Music (New York 
1951), pp. 72ff. 
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Two general points can finally be made about the textural and structural tech- 
nique. One is paradoxical. If, upon hearing Moses and Aron, we read the afore- 
mentioned quotation from Schoenberg in section I above, where he writes about 
‘sonority’ versus transparency, about colour versus clear-cut ideas, we find that his 
observations apply even more fully to Moses and Aron than to the preceding orchestral 
variations apropos of which they were made. The basic practical reason is evident: 
the texture of Moses is orchestral cum vocal, at the same time as being highly contra- 
puntal, with solo and choral speakers into the bargain. In the circumstances, Schoen- 
berg had either to achieve the improbable, ultra-transparence, or else fail at least 
as much, texturally speaking, as Berg did in Wozzeck. He achieved the improbable 
to a degree which, in the more complex passages, would have been thought impossible. 
And this is where the paradox comes in: despite its extremely anti-‘sonorous’ attitude, 
the score is perhaps the most colourful of the century. It certainly is the century’s 
lesson on colour glowing from within. Maybe Schoenberg had not only his orchestral 
Variations in mind when, at a later point (p. 138) in the just-cited essay, he introduced 
the 7th variation with these reflections: 


I am much less irritated than amused by the critical remark of one Dr. X, who says that 
I do not care for ‘sound’. 


‘Sound’, once a dignified quality of higher music, has deteriorated in significance, 
since skillful workmen—orchestrators—have taken it in hand with the definite and undis- 
guised intention of using it as a screen behind which the absence of ideas will not be noticeable. 
Formerly, sound had been the radiation of an intrinsic quality of ideas, powerful enough to 
penetrate the hull of the form. Nothing could radiate which was not light itself; and here 
only ideas are light. 


There could be no better introduction to the texture of Moses and Aron, nor, 
of course, a truer resolution of the paradox. ‘But it is not true’, Schoenberg adds a 
little later on, ‘that the other [colourful] kind of sonority is foreign to my music.’ 
Aron, ‘the light’, is all the brighter, intenser, all the more incisive, for not being 
diffuse, for having dropped the second ‘a’. 


My second general point is not unrelated to the first, though it concerns the 
structural as well as the textural aspect of the work. To put it briefly, I am referring 
to what, if composer and date of composition were unknown, would be described 
as the intermittent post-Webernian, pointillist, neo-serial characteristics of the 
music—one class of traits among many: ‘The composer has succeeded in embedding 
the most outstanding achievements of the Webern-Boulez explorations in a more 
universal style. At the same time, he also draws directly upon Schoenberg for the more 
conservative use of what does, in fact, ultimately remain a music-making row 
[Musizierreihe}®° (see Ex. 2), without however adopting the Viennese master’s romanti- 
cizing expressionism. Yet again it would be wrong to say that his new, if eclectic, 
serialism is unexpressive ...’ If somebody will pay me for it, I will write the whole 
article, 5,000 words of it with musical evidence throughout. 


Meanwhile, the historical situation merely makes me think—chiefly of Beethoven, 


; 2o'Tn case the reader is in doubt, this new technical term, which I picked up in a German 
periodical, is meant to be depreciatory. 
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of his greater and smaller followers and their smaller and smaller imitators, of 
Beethoven whose work nobody really continued until Schoenberg appeared upon the 
Scene. It also makes me think of the Italian composer Roman Vlad, who, pale in the 
face, said to me in the interval of the dress rehearsal of Moses and Aron, ‘It’s good to 
have one’s proportions restored’, and he didn’t mean post-Webernite proportionalism 
either. 
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PLAINSONG RHYTHM: THE: EDITORIAL 
METHODS OF SOLESMES 


Dom Gre gory Murray 


Enthusiasm for a ‘cause’ is likely to lead to overstatement, especially in making 
generalizations. Even without intending it, the earnest apostle runs the risk of 
misleading his audience or his readers. This, no doubt, explains the following over- 
simplified declaration by one of the leading preachers of Solesmes doctrine: 


Modern rhythmic signs, in our Solesmes choir-books, are no new invention, 
an innovation calculated to deprive us of our liberty; they are merely a modern 
way of reproducing the rhythmic signs found in the best MSS, and we have no 
more right to neglect them, if we wish to sing the melodies as they were intended 
to be sung, than we have to change the notes themselves.1 


The impression this gives is clear enough, viz. that the modern rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes merely represent those of the ancient MSS. As the writer of this passage 
must know well enough, many of the modern rhythmic signs do not represent signs 
in the ancient MSS, but are purely editorial additions. Such purely editorial additions 
include practically all the rhythmic signs which are to be found in the simpler melodies. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell from the Solesmes editions whether there is 
MS warrant for a particular rhythmic sign or not, for the printed books make no 
difference between a MS sign and an editorial sign. Furthermore, a particular sign 
in the MSS is liable to be given three different interpretations according as one or 
other of the modern signs is selected to represent it. The matter, therefore, is not 
quite so sirnple as Dom Dean’s statement might lead us to suppose. Indeed, without 
qualification the impression it gives is quite false. 


The best corrective is provided by another apostle of Solesmes, Dom Desroc- 
quettes, who writes as follows: 


I shall always remember the ‘indignation’ of Dom Mocquereau being warned 
that a friend of his, in his ‘simplicity’, had written somewhere that all the vertical 
episemas of this Credo [viz. Credo I in the Kyriale] were found in the MSS! 
No, of course, none of them, and even no indication of any length or stress could 
be found in the MSS that could indicate the ‘validity’ of any of these vertical 


1 Dom Aldhelm Dean, Solesmes—Its Work for Liturgy and Chant (published by The Society 
of St Gregory), p.18. These ‘modern rhythmic signs’ have been added by the Solesmes editors 
to the official notes of the Vatican Edition. They are of three kinds: the dot indicates a doublin 
of the note, the horizontal line (or episema) slightly lengthens notes, the vertical line (or episema 
indicates an ‘ictus’ or down-beat, i.e. the first beat of a binary or ternary measure. 
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episemas. In that particular case all came from Dom Mocquereau.? 


In fact, not only the vertical episemas, but also the doubling dots of this Credo 
‘all came from Dom Mocquereau’, as he himself made abundantly clear in his Mono- 
graph? on the piece to which Dom Desrocquettes refers us. 


When we turn to this Monograph we naturally expect to find Dom Mocquereau’s 
detailed reasons for inserting the episemas and dots in the places where we find them. 
Certainly some explanation is necessary to justify his treatment of the Vatican text. 
Yet the Monograph is far from satisfactory, especially in those places where the 
reasons for the treatment are least obvious. For example, we naturally want to know 
why the very first phrase (after the intonation) is treated as it is, with only one doubled 
note at its cadence and with an ‘ictus’ sign* under the F: 


All that the Monograph tells us is (1) that this cadence is one of less importance 
and therefore does not require two doubled notes; and (2) that correct Latin accen- 
tuation of a spondaic cadence is best achieved by not doubling the accented syllable 
(p. 38). Both of these statements are gratuitous assertions, and it is peculiarly piquant 
to be told that a spondee is best interpreted by being changed into an iamb! ‘In 
rising cadences’, continues the author, ‘the lengthening of the tonic accent is ordinarily 


2 Article on The Rhythmic Tradition in the MSS and the Rhythmic Signs of Solesmes in Liturgy 
(the organ of The Society of St Gregory), July 1953, p. 95. Dom Desrocquettes is referring, not 
to Dom Dean, but to a much earlier writer. 


3 Number III of the Solesmes series of Monographies Grégoriennes, Le Chant ‘Authentique’ du 
Credo (Desclée, 1922). 


4 According to Solesmes theory the indivisible, basic unit in plainsong is the simple note, 
represented in modern notation by a quaver. The quaver units are grouped into binary and ternary 
measures in free sequence, with an ‘ictus’ (or down-beat) on the first quaver of each measure. 
The ‘ictus’ sign (1) placed under a note (as in the musical illustrations in these pages) indicates that 
a binary or ternary measure begins with that note. Every doubled note (crotchet) automatically 
has an ‘ictus’ and normally also the first note of every neum (group of notes on one syllable); in 
these cases no additional sign is necessary to indicate the ‘ictus’. Thus in the musical illustration 
that follows, the ‘ictus’ falls on the first note of ‘Pa-’, on ‘trem’, on ‘po-’, and on ‘tem’. Readers 
unfamiliar with the word or the sign are recommended to draw a bar-line before each ‘ictic’ note. 
In that way they will clearly distinguish the binary and ternary measures. Although this exclusively 
binary and ternary grouping is an essential element in Solesmes theory, it is unsupported by any 
literary evidence from the past. Similarly the Solesmes writers can adduce no ancient description 
or definition of the ‘ictus’ in their special sense of the word, as a down-beat essentially without 
impulse, actual or implied. (See, for instance, Dom Desrocquettes, Plainsong for Musicians, 
p. 22). Furthermore there is not a single ‘ictus’ mark as such in any ancient MS; all the authentic 
rhythmic signs concern the /engths of the notes. Dom Mocquereau and Dom Gajard admit this in 


Monographie Grégorienne IV, p. 11. 


5 The terms ‘spondaic cadence’ and ‘dactylic cadence’ are employed in these pages according 
to accepted plainsong usage. A ‘spondaic cadence’ has the accent on the penultimate syllable 
(e.g. ‘Redémptor’), a ‘dactylic cadence’ has the accent on the antepenultimate syllable (e.g. 


‘Déminus’). 
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forbidden’ (p. 39). By printing this statement in italics he makes it emphatic. But no 
amount of emphasis can take the place of logical reasoning and explanation. We 
may well ask: By whom is the lengthening forbidden? 


If we turn to Le Nombre Musical Grégorien® for further enlightenment, we find 
a fuller statement, though, once again, without explanation or logical argument. 
The same phrase from the Credo is quoted as an example of a spondaic cadence at 
the unison approached from below, and Dom Mocquereau continues: 


It is difficult to give a rule which applies to all cases: 


(a) in general the doubling of the accent serves no purpose; 
(b) ordinarily it is forbidden; 

(c) sometimes it is allowed; 

(d) at other times, less often, it is necessary. 


It is the musical context and taste that decide for or against the doubling; 
it is absolutely necessary to study each case on its merits. In practice one can 
follow the indications of the rhythmed books (Tome I], p. 313). 


Surely we do not need to be told that we ‘can follow the indications of the 
rhythmed books’; but what we should be told is why the books have been so rhythmed. 
To give a list of vague rules, unexplained and unjustified by scientific evidence, is 
yet another instance of Dom Mocquereau’s tendency to substitute an ipse dixi for 
a positive proof. But since he has told us that ‘it is absolutely necessary to study each 
case on its merits’, there can be no harm in following his advice and subjecting the 
cadence in question to a careful scrutiny.’ 


O- MNt- PO-TEN - TEM 


Here the spondaic cadence at the unison is preceded by a group of three notes 
(A-G-F), a melodic motif which occurs in various forms no less than twenty-six 
times during the Credo, eleven times as above. Its rhythm is as clear as could be, 
especially when it emerges as pure ‘vocalise’ (without separate syllables to the individual 
notes) in the ‘Amen’: 


A- 1 MEN 


The identity of this phrase with that at ‘omnipoténtem’ is emphasized by the 
identity of the melody immediately before it (’saéculi’) with the melody of ‘Patrem’ 
(A-B flat-A). 


Fe 6 This is considered to be Dom Mocquereau’s most authoritative exposition of Solesmes 
eory. 


: In the examination that follows I must acknowledge my debt to the late Canon Collard’s 
admirable articles in La Petite Maitrise, 1935. 
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Once we have perceived the unmistakable rhythmic character of this motif 
(A-G-F) from the purely melodic point of view, it is interesting to see how the words 
are fitted to it. The first note (A) coincides in every case save one (‘de Déo véro’)8 
with a tonic accent, either principal or secondary. The following table makes this 
clear: 


A [A] G F G 
o- mni- po- téntem 
invisi- | bi- li- um 
uni- | gé- ni- tum 
saé- cu- la 
de Dé- fe) véro 
fa- cta sunt 
Vir- gi- ne 
fa- ctus est 
Pon- ti- fe) Pi- lato 
se- | pul- tus est 
se- | cun- dum Scrip- | turas 
déx- te- ram Patris 
| mor- tu- os 
Vi- vi- fi- cantem 
con- | glo- ri- fi- catur 
ec- | clé- Si- am 
A- men 


Certain points call for comment: 


(1) All three compound words have their secondary accents thus: ‘6mni-poténtem, 
vivi-ficantem, congldri-ficatur’-—not according to the usual rule of counting back 
in twos from the principal accent. 


(2) In one case (‘Péntio Pilato’) an extra note [A] is added to accommodate an 
extra syllable. This is a recognized procedure in plainsong, and raises no problem. 


(3) But in nine other cases the G and F are united as a clivis® and set to the weak 
penultimate syllable of a dactylic cadence. According to a rigid law—decreed by 
Dom Mocquereau—such a clivis should have an ‘ictus’ on its first note, which would 
necessarily destroy the ternary rhythm of the group A-G-F. But is this Solesmes 
rule about the ‘ictus’ at the beginning of such neums a sound one? How does it 
stand up to the test of the internal evidence of ‘the notes themselves’? I need only 
quote two or three other phrases from the Kyriale to expose its lack of solid basis 


in the Chant (see overleaf): 


8 One exception out of seventeen! 


® According to accepted terminology, a clivis is a descending neum of two notes on one 
syllable. 
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r— = 
aie : SS * S=Smsorecee 
GRA- Ti- AS i he 


10 


Fi-ul- us PA- TRIS 
Dé Mi- NE 
SS 
Goria VL a Zasss== 
if ’ 
SUNG 2) Do-mi- NE 
PA - TRIS 


GLoria XI 


7 


Jé- sv CHRISTE Mi- SE- RE-RE NO- GIS 


These examples are sufficient to show that for the Gregorian composers the 
first note of a neum—if immediately preceded by an accent—did not always have 
what Solesmes call an ‘ictus’; for the neum in such circumstances may be the second 
part of a disintegrated larger neum, the first note of which has been separated to 
accommodate the accented syllable. This is exactly what happens to the initial neum 
of the Credo ‘Amen’ when its three notes (A-G-F) are divided to fit dactylic cadences. 
In every case, as the ‘Amen’ proves, it is a ternary group, with the ‘ictus’ on the A. 


If we look closer at this Credo, we find that the same melodic motive (A-G-F) 
occurs twice over when it is used for a dactylic cadence: 


A’ Popp * GéMntph Ik grak Gt eee eG 


in- Vi- Si- bi- —li- um 
Dé- i u- ni- gé- ss ni- tum 
6- mni- a saé-  cu- la 
6- mni- a fa-  cta sunt 
Ma- ri- a Vir-  gi- ne 
ho- [_]- mo | fa-"m®actus est 
pas- sus et se- pul- tus est 
vi- vos leat wet mor- tu- Os 
apo- sto-  li- cam ec- clé- —si- am 


If we study the first column here we shall again find that the initial A is in nearly 
every case associated with tonic accents, either principal or secondary. The apparent 
exceptions may be briefly examined: 


(1) The word ‘invisibilium’ may certainly be regarded as having its secondary 
accent on the first syllable, the emphatic negative of which is all-important in contrast 
with ‘visibilium’. Even in English, although the normal emphasis is on the second 


syllable of ‘invisible’, it frequently moves to the first syllable when the word is con- 
trasted with ‘visible’. 


(2) ‘Passus’ and ‘vivos’ each have two notes on the first syllable, and this 


10 The ‘ictus’ marks in these three pairs of parallels have,been added to clarify the point. 


eg in the first example of each pair are according to Solesmes; those in the second example are 
not. 
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phenomenon naturally tends to give a sort of (musical) secondary accent to the final 
syllable. 


(3) The only difficult case is ‘Maria’, the first syllable of which cannot by any 
means be regarded as accented. It is the one genuine and clear exception (like ‘de 
Déo véro’ above) that proves the rule. In every other case the A coincides with an 
accent or a pseudo-accent. 


In two cases we notice that the middle note (G) of the ternary group (A-G-F) is 
missing (at ‘homo’ and ‘vivos’). This point will be mentioned later. 


In two other cases (‘Déi unigénitum’ and ‘apostélicam’) an extra syllable is 
accommodated (as in ‘Pontio Pilato’ above) by adding another A. 


When the Solesmes Antiphonale Monasticum appeared in 1934, one of its most 
notable editorial improvements was in the treatment of spondaic cadences: at last 
they were (in many cases, though not all) given their natural, normal, spondaic treat- 
ment—two doubled (dotted) notes: 


4 ‘ 
Tu _ ES PE-TRUS  E¢ce VENleT PRO- PHE-TA MAGNUS 


It is interesting to notice that these particular cadences are of no greater importance 
as cadences than that of ‘omnipoténtem’ in the Credo! In previous Solesmes editions 
the first syllable of ‘Pétrus’ was left as an ordinary (i.e. short) note, while the first 
syllable of ‘magnus’ was marked (somewhat equivocally) with a horizontal episema.” 
Such an improvement in the editing of the Antiphonale Monasticum, although not 
consistently maintained, gives grounds for hope that ultimately Solesmes may alto- 
gether abandon their abnormal, unnatural, affected treatment of the accented 
syllable. 


Now the second of these examples provides a close melodic and rhythmic 
parallel to the phrase of the Credo we have been studying: 


TAR- DA-BIT 


/ 
©-MNI- Po-TEN~ TEM 


s im ld 
PRO-PHETA MAGNUS SAE-cu- LA [ J 


The antiphon melody in which this cadence occurs is frequently employed in the 
Antiphonale, and often enough (as when set to the word ‘tardabit’) the middle note 
of the ternary group is omitted—just as we found at the word ‘homo’ in the Credo. 


11 Jt is a recognized phenomenon in all vocal music that sometimes the musical rhythm 
overrides the natural rhythm of the words. [Since these lines were written it has been pointed 
out to me that in early part-music the word ‘Maria’ is frequently treated as though the accent 
were on the first syllable. In the light of this fact ‘Maria’ ceases to be a ‘genuine and clear excep- 


tion.’] 


12 Denoting, not a doubling, but a slight prolongation without having the ‘ictus’! 
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Clearly the cadences are identical: a sort of conventional ‘turn’ about the final note. 
There can therefore be no scientific reason whatsoever for not treating such cadences 
consistently in every case, and as Solesmes now treat them in the Antiphonale Monas- 
ticum: with two doubled notes at the conclusion. The Credo must be corrected and 
brought up-to-date. 


The phrase we have examined, then, is composed of two parts: (1) a ternary 
group (sometimes extended to accommodate an extra syllable, as in ‘Pontio’, some- 
times contracted by the omission of the middle note, as in ‘hémo’); (2) a spondaic 
cadence of two doubled notes, the second of which disappears when the formula is 
adapted to dactylic cadences (as in ‘factus est’). 


In his Monograph on the Credo, Dom Mocquereau is so blinded by his peculiar 
theories about the rhythmic importance of word-endings and the relative unimportance 
of the accented syllables, that he never even notices the melodic existence, not to say 
significance, of the group A-G-F.!4 Having decided—on what evidence ?—to mark the 
F with an ‘ictus’ in order to give the spondaic cadence an iambic interpretation (!), 
he quite fails to observe what is manifestly a characteristic melodic feature of the 
piece, occurring (as we have seen) no less than twenty-six times, with its rhythm 
unmistakably defined in the ‘Amen’. 


We can now pass to a second musical motif of Credo I: 


CAE-LI BT TER- RAE 


Here again we have a ternary group (G-F-A), leading to a spondaic cadence at the 
unison. This cadence Dom Mocquereau treats in a normal spondaic fashion, 
although it would seem to be of even less importance as a cadence than that at ‘omni- 
poténtem’. However, let that pass. 


The ternary group (G-F-A) occurs nine times during the Credo, and in every 
case save one the initial G coincides with a tonic accent, principal or secondary: 


G F A G 
caé- li et térrae 
Dé- um de Déo 
lu- men de limine 
de- scén- dit de caélis 
| non é- rit finis 
Fili- 6- que pro- cédit 
locutus est per pro- phétas 
san- ctam ca- tholicam 
u- num bap- tisma 


13 For this reason alone the F would have to lose its ‘ictus’, quite apart from the other fact 
we have established: that it is the third note of a ternary group! 


14 The reader who finds this difficult to believe is invited to consult the Mono i 
; : 1 aph f 
especially the analytical melodic charts there provided. eerste 
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The solitary exception—if it really be an exception—is at ‘non érit finis’. But it is at 
least arguable that the emphatic ‘non’ may here be regarded as accented, as mono- 
syllables often are. 


Dom Mocquereau, once again, fails to observe the melodic significance of this 
ternary group, the rhythm of which is clearly indicated by the accent on its initial 
note. He is prevented from seeing this obvious truth by his fixed determination to 
mark as many word-endings as possible with the ‘ictus’, serenely oblivious that, in 
default of positive melodic, harmonic, metrical or quantitative indication to the 
contrary, an accent of itself indicates rhythm.® Indeed at ‘sanctam cathdlicam’ he 
completely obliterates the melodic identity of the ternary group by adding an unneces- 
sary and undesirable doubling on the last syllable of ‘sanctam’—as undesirable and 
as unnecessary as the similar doubling on ‘unam’. 


As an example of accent defining rhythm where no overriding melodic, metrical 
or quantitative indication intervenes, we can see at once that the rhythm of the 
following two word-groups is identical: 


Déus et Dominus, 
Dominus Génitor. 


The varying positions of the word-endings make no difference to the rhythm,'® 
though they alter the phrasing: 
pé-vs eT DO- MI- NUS 


a 


ed etl 
Dé-mMi- NUS GE-NI- TOR 


The rhythmic identity is due to the identity of the accentual schemes. 


But Dom Mocquereau, with his penchant for putting the ‘ictus’ on word-endings, 
would regard these two phrases as rhythmically distinct: 
2 3 
8 ‘ 1 Us 1 ‘ 
Dé-us ET Do-Mi- NUS Do-mi- NYS GE-Ni- TOR 
On the other hand, he is unable to appreciate the obvious rhythmic difference 
between the two lines: 


O salutaris héstia, 
Tantum érgo Sacraméntum. 


Each line, it is true, has eight syllables, but rhythmically that is all that they have 
in common. Nevertheless in syllabic plainsong settings Dom Mocquereau would 


15 Not recognizing this, he regards the two words *‘Déminus’ and ‘Redémptor’ as having 
exactly the same rhythm! (See Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, Il, p. 254, and I, p. 60). 


16 Except in languages in which the final syllable of the word is accented, e.g. French! 
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offer us the following ‘authentic’ rhythmings: 


O GA-tu>TA> RIS Hb stic A 


‘ ia y fixe 
TANTUM ER- GO SA- CRA-MENTUM 


Could anything be more absurd? Would any intelligent musician fail to observe 
that the first line is iambic and the second trochaic? Could any musician worthy 
of the name be permanently satisfied with a theory whereby words in contradictory 
metres are sung to syllabic melodies of identical rhythm? 


So relentless is Dom Mocquereau in his campaign against the word-accent as a 
rhythmical determinant, that, rather than be guided by it, he would advocate the 
quite mechanical process of counting back in twos from the ‘next certain ictus’ as a 
means of discovering the objective rhythm (!) of a syllabic phrase. This verges on the 
comic when the ‘next certain ictus’ is itself fixed by the application of his own arbitrary 
rules. We thus find almost identical melodies edited with contradictory rhythms— 
each claiming to be the objective rhythm inherent in the melody. Here, for example, 
are two lines from two plainsong settings of the same words, printed on opposite 
pages of the latest Solesmes edition of the Graduale: 


PAN-GE LINGUA GLO-RI- O- Si ..  SANQ@UI- NiS-QUE PRE-TI-6- SI 


Obviously these are two versions of the same melody, derived either one from 
the other or both from some common melodic source. Such melodic variants as. 
they contain are easily understandable. But to me it seems quite inconceivable that, 
if the rhythm of one or other version was originally as Solesmes have indicated, the 
melody should then have been subjected to such flagrant ‘counter-rhythm’ as Solesmes 
have indicated in the alternative version. I would willingly stake my reputation as 
a musician that in a hymn-melody of this kind a melodic variant in one part of a 
phrase (‘pretidsi’) would not involve an essentially different rhythm in another part 
of that same phrase where the melody remains unaltered (‘sanguinisque’). Nobody 
knowing one version with Dom Mocquereau’s rhythm could evolve the other version 
with Dom Mocquereau’s quite different rhythm. It is musically unthinkable. 


But, of course, these particular Solesmes markings have no MS warrant whatever Fs 
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they are simply the result of Dom Mocquereau’s home-made rules. Having decreed 
that the first note of a neum has an ‘ictus’ (word-accentuation and even metrical 
considerations notwithstanding), he has to put an ‘ictus’ in version A on the second 
syllable of ‘lingua’. From this ‘next certain ictus’ he has (by another of his own rules) 
to count back in twos and mark an ‘ictus’ on the second syllable of ‘Pange’. Accord- 
ing to him we now have the ‘authentic’ Gregorian rhythm! 


In fact, of course, the unassailable Solesmes rhythming of version B proves that 
their rhythming of version A must be wrong. As the metre is undeniably trochaic, 
the ‘ictus’ should come on the first syllable of ‘lingua’ in both versions. (We have 
already seen that the plainsong composers did not always attribute the ‘ictus’ to the 
first note of a neum immediately after a tonic accent.)}? 


In the other line (‘sanguinisque .. .’) the (obviously correct) rhythming of B 
again shows that of A to be incorrect. But, here again, Dom Mocquereau is the 
victim of his own arbitrary rules. Having decreed that spondaic cadences such as 
this are best treated without doubling the accented syllable and that the accent is 
best separated from the ‘ictus’, he automatically puts an ‘ictus’ on the final note of 
the phrase in version A, and then counts back in twos from this ‘next certain ictus’ 
and (there being no neums to interrupt his progress) mechanically drops ‘ictus’ marks 
on alternate notes. It is idle to pretend that this is a scientific method of discovering 
the authentic rhythm; it is nothing better than a children’s game. And a rhythmic 
theory which can readily accept the results so obtained is altogether too good for this 
world. 


It is almost certain that version B is earlier than version A, but in any case the 
neum on the accent of ‘pretidsi’ in B shows that the corresponding syllable in A 
must have been ‘ictic-—even apart from metrical considerations. Nobody knowing 
one version could have evolved the other (taking them both in Dom Mocquereau’s 
rhythm) except in a mood of deliberate perversity. Obviously the phrase in version A 
has a feminine cadence, a trochaic cadence. Several valid interpretations are possible, 
the most natural being with two doubled notes.!® Only one interpretation is quite 
impossible—Dom Mocquereau’s! 


If these examples have not been found sufficiently compelling as a reductio ad 
absurdum of Solesmes editorial methods, a glance at the ‘rhythmic edition’ of ‘Adeste 
fidéles’ will show to what depths of musical insensitivity it is possible to be reduced by 
living exclusively on the self-administered drug of a home-made theory, however 
plausible or ingenious. In the end the vision becomes so clouded that everything 


17 See above, p. 50. 


18 Even if we were to double neither note—an unlikely rendering—but, instead, were to pause 
on the last note, such a pause would not be equivalent to Dom Mocquereau’s rhythming. A pause 
is a different thing from a positive doubling. A pause may occur independently of the ‘ictus’, 
as in so many trochaic hymn tunes, both of plainsong and later music, and in countless feminine 
cadences. Dom Mocquereau never understood this distinction. For him a different treatment of a 
cadence in syllabic phrases necessarily altered the rhythm of what had preceded it! (Le Nombre 


Musical Grégorien, II, p. 310.) 
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looks the same—and nothing can be seen: 


y ' z <e 4 / , 
ADES- TE Fi- DE- LES LAETI TRIUMPHANTES: VE-Ni- TE, VE= 


: Z 
Ni- Te IN BETHLE-HEM! NATUM Vi- DE-TE —-REGEM AN- GE- 


\ y 
Ld- RUM: ~—s«VE=Ni-TE A-Do-RE- Mus, VE-NI-TE A- Do- 


: < 
’ 
MUS, VE-Ni-TE A-Do-rE- mus Do- Mie NUM. 


A printed copy of this version—bearing the Imprimatur of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople!—is amongst my treasured collection of musical curiosities. I am not 
sure that it is not the gem of the entire collection. I need offer no comment beyond 
saying that it shows where the ‘word-ending’ mania and the ‘un-ictic word-accent’ 
theory and the ‘counting-back-in-twos’ trick logically lead us—to musical Bedlam! 
In the Chant the futility of such editorial methods can be concealed, because the 
results can be accepted (up to a point) as part of that ‘strange, unworldly, spiritual, 
Gregorian rhythm’, which is so different from the familiar, mundane, coarse, every- 
day habits of other music! But when applied to a tune we already know, these same 
editorial methods are revealed for what they are. 


But the ‘un-ictic word-accent’ theory can so easily be refuted by looking at some 
of the simplest and most familiar of plainsong formule. If, for instance, the ancient 
method of singing the ferial ‘Dominus vobiscum’ at the Preface was as Solesmes 
would have us believe (with the accent of ‘vobiscum’ ‘un-ictic’): 


with the accent made ‘ictic’? Surely nobody, to whom the ‘un-ictic’ accent of the 
simpler version was an habitual practice and mode of thought, could ever have 
forgotten himself so lamentably as to put an ‘ictus’ in a hitherto forbidden place 
in order to make the music more festive! Such unbridled licence would certainly 
not have been allowed to pass unchecked by those (if ever there were any) who 
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accepted Dom Mocquereau’s ideas in ancient times. But if, on the other hand, it 
had been customary to prolong the accent in the natural, normal spondaic fashion 
in the ferial version, then a slight portamento is all that would have been required 
to produce what we now call the festal version.!® And, of course, the natural method 
of singing this ‘Déminus vobiscum’ and its response is clearly as follows: 


\SREE GE SES Bs | ae ee Se een 
Sr Be Sari Se Peel 
O+ 2 Ts | Ce Pie Bie ei eae 


5 i 
2 ar Ea 1S i | ee ee 1 
DOo-Mi- NUS Vo- BIS- CUM ET CUM SPieRIeTU TU- 0 


Notice the ‘ictus’ on the final syllable of ‘Déminus’—not because it is a word-ending, 
but because the syllable here acquires a secondary accent, both on account of its 
position (between two weak syllables) and its melodic elevation. It corresponds to the 
accent of ‘spiritu’ in the response. 


The question may now be asked: How is it that the Solesmes editions, having 
been prepared on such questionable principles, are nevertheless so universally 
employed ? 


The answer is, I think, simple enough. 


The Solesmes method is a cut-and-dried affair, to which there is as yet no coherent 
alternative.2° Furthermore the Solesmes editions can be used as it were by rule of 
thumb, without the bother of having to examine the music carefully for oneself, even 
without having to think. Everything (with some notable exceptions) is made clear 
and definite, so that by knowing the Solesmes rules for recognizing where every 
‘ictus’ falls, it is comparatively easy to achieve uniformity of interpretation and con- 
sequently a polished performance, as everyone knows. When I say that this can be 
done without looking too closely at the music for oneself, I am speaking from 
experience. Indeed, the Solesmes editions, being assumed to be authoritative and 
scientifically reliable and claiming to incorporate the rhythmic signs of the ancient 
MSS, positively discourage their users from critically scrutinizing either the music 
or the printed rhythmic signs. 


There must be thousands who have sung Credo I hundreds of times according 
to the Solesmes books (many of them may even have read Dom Mocquereau’s 52-page 
Monograph on it) who have never yet paused to examine the structure of the melody 
even as briefly as we have attempted to do in these pages. 


Very few, if any, of those who use the Solesmes method and the Solesmes editions 
ever seem to object that it is impossible to know whether a printed rhythmic sign is 


19 Compare also the ‘Agnus Dei’ of the Litany (at the word ‘ndbis’) with the same music in 
Mass XVI: the neum on the accent in the latter similarly proves that the accent in the former was 


lengthened and ‘ictic’. 


20 Its cut-and-dried coherence is obtained by the simple expedient of inventing a novel 
rhythmic theory that no one had thought of before and then ignoring difficulties. It is so easy to 
insist that the first note of a neum must normally have an ‘ictus’ and that the verbal accentuation 
does not alter this rule, but what about the examples on page 50 above? 


21 We have seen at what a cost this ‘simplicity’ is achieved and by what methods. 
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purely editorial or has MS warrant. Many are blissfully unaware that innumerable 
MS signs are not represented at all, and that those that are represented have been 
somewhat arbitrarily selected and somewhat arbitrarily interpreted, either as a doubling 
or as a lesser lengthening (a ‘nuance’) or (quite unwarrantably) as a mere ‘ictus’. 
They do not realize that the proportion of authentic rhythmic signs in the music 
they sing most often (viz. the Kyriale) is quite negligible. Nearly all, if not all, of 
the rhythmic signs printed there are purely editorial additions. 


Many Solesmes experts,22 indeed, have acquired their reputations solely on the 
strength of their mastery of Dom Mocquereau’s ready-made rules and their own vocal 
proficiency. In most cases they have never queried the soundness of their Master’s 
theories or editorial methods, and they are probably unaware of the many problems 
awaiting solution. They are not exercised or worried about recovering the original 
Gregorian interpretation of the Chant, because they sincerely believe that this has 
been made available for them in the Solesmes editions.”* In their view ‘the modern 
rhythmic signs... are merely a modern way of reproducing the rhythmic signs of 
the best MSS, and we have no more right to neglect them . . . than we have to change 
the notes themselves’. Such happy mortals enjoy an enviable peace of mind: ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!’ 


If these pages have succeeded in their object, such blind trust in Solesmes will 
have been exposed as unwarranted. It will have been realized that Solesmes theory 
and Solesmes editorial methods are indeed very much open to criticism. The reader 
will know that in fact we have every right to ‘neglect’ the rhythmic signs whenever 
(as is so often the case) we find them to have no MS warrant—especially when careful 
study shows them to be actually opposed to the musical implications of ‘the notes 
themselves’. 


One final point. To welcome the Solesmes interpretation as a justifiable ‘modern’ 
interpretation of the Church’s ancient music, and therefore to discourage and forbid 
the continuation of conscientious attempts to discover the authentic ancient inter- 
pretation, is to abandon the only valid justification for singing the Chant at all, viz. 
that it is the Church’s traditional music. Apart from the fact that the Solesmes 
interpretation can hardly be accepted as ‘modern’ (it differs fundamentally from 
modern musicians’ ways of thought), we have to remember that if we sing the Chant 
in a manner demonstrably different from its original interpretation, then we are no 


, 22 One of whom I was formerly reckoned to be! ‘Cette étude, que l’on sent écrite par un artiste 
trés fin en méme temps que par un musicien trés sur de lui, révéle egalement une remarquable 
assimilation de la théorie de Solesmes, qui nous fait voir en Dom Gregory Murray l’un des plus 
brilliant disciples de Dom Mocquereau’ (Dom Gajard, quoting Dom Desrocqueites, in Mono- 
graphie Grégorienne XIil, p. 5). 1 have learned a little since those words were penned (1934). 


“~ 23 In these pages nothing has been said about a fundamental principle of the Vatican Edition 
(uitimately dictated by Solesmes): that the notes are all basically equal in length. The fact must 
be faced that all the literary evidence of the Gregorian centuries points in another direction. 
Similarly, nothing has been said about the Solesmes interpretation of the rhythmic signs that 
actually do appear in the MSS. On both these points independent scholars are at work, and one 
book is already in the press which may necessitate a drastic revision of accepted ideas. 
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with its authentic Gregorian Rhythm. In the words of Giulio Bas, one of Dom 
Mocquereau’s early collaborators who later rejected the Solesmes theories: “We should 


have the courage to revise everything from top to bottom, not to destroy, but to 
rectify.’ 
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THE SYMBOLISM IN BERG’S ‘LYRIC SUITE’ 
Reginald Smith Brindle 


On the surface of things, Alban Berg seems to be less attracted by constructivism 
than his two great partners in the Viennese school. He seems to refuse to curb his 
inspiration by adhering rigidly to any system. The mental discipline which Webern 
directed towards contrapuntal devices and Schoenberg towards the evolution of his 
tone-row technique seems to give place in Berg to mental freedom—freedom to 
communicate his deepest emotions through music pulsing with spontaneous, unin- 
hibited surges of feeling. This, the greatest characteristic of Berg’s music—the 
strength and depth of its emotional content—would seem to depend directly on the 
liberty of flight he allowed his imagination. 


But Berg’s work is disciplined nevertheless. It is a discipline of proportions, 
which in the Lyric Suite and the Kammerkonzert amounts to no less than the shaping 
of these works from a numerical formula. In the Kammerkonzert he based much of 
the detail (and especially the proportions of the movements) on the number three, 
as a symbol of the unity of Schoenberg, Webern and himself. He published the 
principles of this symbolism in an open letter! to Arnold Schoenberg of February 
25th, 1925, and as his work on the Lyric Suite must have been proceeding then, it is 
only natural to believe that he should have applied similar principles in the Suite also. 
And the symbolism is there, and as far as I know has remained undiscovered for thirty 
years. Just why he never made it public, as he did that in the Kammerkonzert, is not 
clear, but I think a quotation from his letter regarding the Kammerkonzert will provide 
the clue—that he preferred fame as a musician rather than as a mathematician. He 
wrote to Schoenberg: 


‘Finally, if I add that divisibility by three has determined the number of bars in 
the composition, both as a whole and in every particular, I know that (in publishing 
this) my fame as a mathematician will increase in the same degree as my fame as a 
composer will diminish . . . but for the composer, it is easier to speak of such exterior 
matters than of interior processes, in which this “‘ Concerto ” is certainly no less rich 
than any other music. I can tell you too, that if you knew how much friendship, how 
much love and what a world of affection and human relations I have secretly woven 
into these three movements, the partisans of programme music would be happy 
indéed.-.... 


These words might well apply to the Lyric Suite, but here his symbolism works ina 
very different way. The Suite is dedicated to Alexander von Zemlinsky, a conductor 


1 First published in Pult und Taktstock, Vienna, 1925. 
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who showed great friendship towards the composers of the Viennese School. But Berg’s 
dedication to Zemlinsky goes much further than merely inscribing his name opposite 
the first page of the music. It becomes responsible for the whole formal layout of 
the Suite, and influences to a large extent all tempo indications. I discovered this 
largely by accident, or perhaps ‘by accident’ is the wrong term. I think some sub- 
conscious awareness of this symbolism was there long before I was compelled to 
examine the facts closely. 


I have always been aware of some oddness in the opening of the first movement. 
Those four struck chords form a design which has no relation with the rest of the 
movement. There is no thematic shape or rhythmic pattern which recurs later. At 
best, this idea may conform to the old plan of ‘arousing attention’ (as in the Eroica!) 
before getting on with the music. But I had a suspicion that Berg’s purpose was much 
more to the point. These chords are in fact the clue to Berg’s symbolism in this work, 
to his proportioning of all the Suite to the name of the man to whom it was dedicated. 
It will be seen (Ex. 1) how these chords conform to the rhythm... von Zem-lin-sky... 
and comprise twenty-one notes—exactly the number of letters in Zemlinsky’s full 
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name. Note how the ’cello arpeggio has no purpose but to make up three extra notes, 
notes which in actual fact add nothing to the harmonic structure, but anticipate 
the D and A of the viola and the ’cello’s own G. Similarly, the movement ends with 
three sharp chords in B major (Ex. 2) which I think we can take to represent the 
three syllables .. . Al-ban Berg. Anyone steeped in Berg’s style will probably agree 
that such a simple repetition of chords would never be part of his normal writing, 
and can only have been put there for the purpose I have just suggested. 


This sharpening of my awareness to other possible forms of symbolism made me 
recall yet another unconsciously noted fact—that the numbers 46 and 69 occur 
throughout the score with unusual frequency. A glance over the pages will show how 
tempo indications and the number of bars in each movement are allied in some way 
with these figures; and taking 23 as their lowest common denominator, I have come 
to the assumption that this number was possibly derived from the 21 letters of 
Zemlinsky’s full name, plus the two letters A.B.—to denote Alban Berg. This seems 
a logical conclusion, and it is consistent with the way in which Berg encloses the first 
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movement within the rhythmic symbols I have mentioned, denoting Zemlinsky and 
himself. 


If we have in mind the multiples of 23 (46, 69, 92, 115, 138, 161, 184. a 460) 
it will be seen from the plan of the Suite (Ex. 3) that the number of bars in each 
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movement is always some multiple of 23 (except for the second movement), and that 
the metronome indications frequently obey the same rule. As for the second move- 
ment, which seems to break the rule of 23, if we take the number of beats ( J.) in this 
section, we find there are 183, i.e., just short of 184 (8x23). This small margin of 
error is certainly allowable, and therefore we can be sure that even this movement 
too was built by Berg on the same plan as the others. It will be seen that in the third 
movement, in spite of its mirror form, even the three sections are grouped as multiples 
of 23... (Allegro misterioso, 69 bars—Trio estatico, 23 bars—abbreviated retrograde 
of the Allegro misterioso, 46 bars). I think no-one who examines the artistry by which 
Berg abbreviates his retrograde of the Allegro misterioso (to exactly two-thirds of the 
original) could remain unpersuaded that Berg’s proportioning according to his 
symbolic 23 was not only deliberate, but cost him an enormous labour. 


460 


So far as metronome indications are concerned it is not until the last three 
movements that they are entirely multiples of 23. Perhaps Berg only adopted the idea 
when work was well on, perhaps he could make no rigid rule for expressive reasons. 


At this point, when there should no longer be doubt as to the truth that the 
Lyric Suite is proportioned around the symbolic 23, it is natural to ask whether this 
symbol was merely a means of stressing the dedication to von Zemlinsky, or whether 
it went much further and deeper, and became an absolute factor in construction. 
In other words, have the perfect proportions of the Suite come about through an 
intentional and calculated use of a mathematical formula? I believe this latter to 
be the case. I am convinced that Berg’s preoccupation with the mathematical pro- 
portions of the Lyric Suite has a much wider significance than merely weaving the 
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pattern of Zemlinsky’s name into the design of each movement. Since the early days 
of Greek Art, man has been aware that beautiful proportions obey fixed rules, and 
that the most perfect beauty is attained when a great artist’s intuition leads him to 
vary only very slightly something which is mathematically or geometrically perfect. 
The form of a Greek vase can be subjected to an analysis illustrating how it conforms 
to exact geometrical laws. The geometrical proportion known as the Golden Section 
has been regarded as the key to the mystery of art for many centuries, and many 
of the greatest paintings of the Renaissance were planned so that every proportion 
conformed to this Golden Section. For instance, the painting by Piero Della Francesca 
called The Flagellation of Jesus has all its main outlines conforming to mathematically 
proportioned cubes which fit into each other and recede into the background. It is 
surely the same with Berg’s mathematical proportions. He was seeking perfect form 
through a Golden Section of his own, and I think he found it, for these six movements 
are formally as near to perfection as man has ever attained. 


It may seem incredible that such rigid planning could produce an artistic result, 
but we must remember that this was only a part of the discipline to which Berg 
subjected himself. Genius cannot attain greatness without discipline, and it is through 
discipline that a great artist cultivates his effortless technique. Who knows how much 
more of this mathematical construction or hidden symbolism is woven into the score 
of the Lyric Suite? I have drawn attention to an obvious, exterior manifestation, 
but there are surely more subtle symbols woven into the texture of the work than I 
can discover. 


To me, the greatest and final proof of the perfection of Berg’s proportions through 
symbolism is in the last movement of the Suite. At the end, the music seems to 
disintegrate. Each instrument in turn falls silent, and at last the viola is left echoing 
the last few notes in a diminuendo which seems to become an eternal lament, echoing 
into infinity. This end, in what has been called a ‘disconcerting silence,’ is very 
significant. For though the music seems unfinished, in reality it is absolutely complete. 
It is exactly at the 46th bar (i.e., twice Berg’s symbolic 23) that the music ends with the 
maximum expression a musician can achieve—silence. But the great point is that 
though the music seems cut off on this note of immense desolation, we are left with 
no sense of incompletion. In spite of this movement’s seeming lack of thematic and 
formal logic, we feel no sense of dissatisfaction. For we are unconsciously aware that, 
as in a Greek vase, its hidden proportions and secret constructivism have resulted in 
perfection of form. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Miscellaneous News of Composers 


Sir Arthur Bliss has written a work entitled Discourse for Orchestra, for Louisville, where 
the first performance will be given this autumn. He is now at work ona new ballet for San Francisco: 
—premiére there next April. 


Thomas Eastwood, who wrote the music for the Edinburgh performance of Sartre’s Nekrassov,. 
is at present engaged on a three-act opera buffa, Christopher Sly, with libretto by Ronald Duncan. 
It is scored for small orchestra, and has a cast of seven singers. 


Peter Racine Fricker has finished his oratorio, The Vision of Judgement, commissioned for 
the Leeds Festival of 1958. His next two works will be a set of Variations for piano, and an Organ 
Toccata for Alec Wyton of New York Cathedral. 


Bernard Naylor’s ‘The Image of Wisdom’, for baritone and small orchestra, will be performed 
at Reading University, with Bruce Boyce as soloist, in May 1958. His latest work is a setting of 
three Shakespeare sonnets (Nos. 97, 98 and 99), also for baritone and orchestra. 


Alan Rawsthorne is writing a violin sonata for Josef Szigeti. It is hoped to have the first 
performance at an J.C.A. concert early next autumn. 


Humphrey Searle has been commissioned by the Virtuoso Chamber Ensemble to write a 
work for performance in a series of concerts they are giving at Wigmore Hall in the New Year; 
it will be a set of variations for 10 instruments—wind quintet and string quintet. 


Michael Tippett’s Symphony No. 2, now finished, will have its premiére at one of the B.B.C. 
public Symphony Concerts next February, with Sir Adrian Boult conducting. Nixa are shortly 
bringing out two LP’s containing A Child of our Time and the Ritual Dances from The Mid- 
summer Marriage. 


Sybil Eaton has sent the following notes on Szymon Goldberg’s master class for violinists, 
which was one of the outstanding features of this year’s Summer School of Music at Dartington: 


‘If anyone went to Goldberg’s classes hoping for a set of cut and dried principles he would 
have come away disappointed. The only teaching he himself had was as a young boy with Flesch, 
and when about ten years later Flesch’s books appeared he did not recognize his teacher. He is 
very aware of the changing views of individual teachers and of the wide variety of style of the 
great players. When asked for rulings on this or that he refused over and over again to generalize, 
re he must have a particular instance before he could give an answer. All problems are personal 
problems. 


With the concert hall in mind he finds the most prevalent fault a lack of articulation. His 
remedy is variety in the pace of the stroke. He teaches a release after the initial pace-pressure accent, 
so the stroke is quick-slow-quick. “ Violin playing is mostly fp playing.’”’ Even in cantabile, 
though the aim be roundness, 90% is the same, quick-slow-quick, and a bow of even pace is 
rare. The gain is not only clear-cut articulation, rhythmic buoyancy and resonance, but the 
ability to make more tone with the bow thus saved. As demonstrated by Goldberg the tone rings 
during the release and when, as in a long bow crescendo, he makes several releases they are in- 
audible to the listener who is only conscious of a ringing tone. Compared with a long steady stroke 
the tone is incomparably more resonant. The same principle applies in f passages of many notes 
in a bow. The ability to do it can be worked up from Flesch’s portato exercise: Long bows, f, 


with inflexions without stopping the bow. It goes without saying that this technique must only 
be given to the student who can draw an even bow. 


He constantly called for stronger attacks, to be made with the bow on the string (except on 
the E when the up-bow should be thrown), and not at the extreme nut or point Except in obvious 
cases of very long bows he teaches that the change should be made } before either end, and that 
one should never begin at the extreme point. 
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Another frequent complaint was of a feeble p tone. He insisted that dynamics are relative. 
“A p can be anything.” A sf does not make sense unless out of a full p tone. For a pp to carry, 
use lots of bow. (Beethoven’s pp does not mean just a degree less but “‘ something different ’’). 
Spiccato can hardly ever be too loud; the effort involved is mistaken for sonority. He attaches 
great importance to the continuous awareness of point of contact, and to first-finger control with 
a loose wrist—the mixture of firmness and relaxation. 


* * * 


He insisted on more accentuation in Sonata playing. The violin in accompanying passages 
must form a unit with the pianist’s left hand, every note with the pianoforte making a diminuendo 
to match, and chords being of the same duration as the pianoforte. Practise such passages first 
with the pianoforte bass alone and then, when a perfect unit is formed ‘‘ the melody can find its 
level.”” A diminuendo before changing from accompaniment to solo makes things clear. 


Regarding repeats: “ A repeat is not a repeat but a continuation.’’ Music is never the same, 
and the second time must flow out of the first with added meaning. 


He hated repressed playing. ‘‘I could not hear your intentions. If you leave the music 
alone it mostly leaves you alone.” 


He condemned rhythmic distortion in performances of the Bach Partitas, distortions which 
would be unthinkable in the concertos. There are no great problems in these movements; play 
them in time and in tune, with consistent phrasing and with Bach’s bowings which are nearly 
always possible. As usual he would not generalize about chord-playing in the solo sonatas, 
saying that each particular problem must be solved on its merits, remembering the pull between 
the sound, melody and rhythm. When possible chords should be unbroken, and broken chords 
should be gradually introduced, and, if they sound better, they may be broken from above. But 
no-one really knows what Bach meant and one is forced to do what is possible. He does not 
agree that the semiquaver in 6/8 movements be treated as a triplet, saying that Bach knew how 
to write a triplet as in the last movement of the A minor concerto. He thinks you lose more than 
you gain in using the Bach bow. 


The student who brought an orchestral score was warmly praised, and dynamics were con- 
sidered in relation to the orchestration. “‘ The aim is that everything be heard.”’ A knowledge 
whenever possible of the photostat of the original score was urged. When asked about changing 
bowings he said “ It is better to change a composer’s bowings than to change his intentions.”’ 


These few notes can, alas, give nothing of the most vivid part of his teaching, namely, his 
most inspiring demonstrations. But I hope they give a little idea of his wide outlook and wisdom 
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and above all of his freedom from ready-made theories. ‘‘ Every problem is a personal problem ”’. 


BELGIUM 

The Jeunesses Musicales de Belgique have announced a most remarkable series of forty-six 
concerts for the 1957-8 season. They range from organ recitals of Bach and programmes of 
French harpsichord music to concerts of the Domaine Musical pattern, and there is hardly a single 
occasion that does not make one envious of those Belgians of twenty-five and under who have the 
privilege of being able to attend. The tickets vary in price from 2/4d. (symphony concerts and 
chamber music series) to 1/1d. (programmes of orchestral works by contemporary composers) 
and 8d. (Bach organ recitals); while the ‘Domaine Musical’ programmes are free. The following 
selection may give some idea of the season as a whole: 


October 25: Brahms, Tragic Overture; Schubert, Chorus of Spirits floating over the waters; 
Schoenberg, A Survivor from Warsaw; Mussorgsky-Ravel, Pictures from an Exhibition. 


November 16: Purcell, Three Fantasies; and string trios by Hindemith (No. 2), Beethoven 
(in E flat, op. 3) and Milhaud. 


January 21: Stravinsky: Symphonies d’Instruments a vent, Vom Himmel hoch Variations, 
Symphony in C, Canticum Sacrum. 


March 20: Jean Krenz, Rhapsody; Luigi Nono, Incontri; Olivier Messiaen, Oiseaux exotiques ; 
Alberto Ginastera, Variations. 


ITALY 

Dallapiccola’s most recent work is entitled “Concerto per la notte di Natale dell’ anno 1956’. 
It has five sections—Prologue, Hymn I, Adagio, Hymn II and Epiloque—and is written for an 
ensemble of 17 instruments. The second and fourth movements are settings, for soprano, of 
texts by Fra Jacopone da Todi. The Concerto was commissioned by the Rameau Chamber 
Music Society of Tokyo, and the first performance took place in Tokyo on October 11. 
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FRANCE 


The Concerts du Domaine Musical began their present season at the Salle Pleyel, with a 
programme that included the orchestral pieces of Berg (op. 3), Schoenberg (op. 16) and Webern 
(op. 6), and the first European performance of Agon, with the composer conducting. The entire 
programme, played by the orchestra of the Siidwestfunk under Hans Rosbaud, will be recorded 
by Vega. 


The Editions du Rocher will shortly publish a book on Stravinsky, with articles by Pierre 
Boulez, Karlheinz Stockhausen and (mainly) Robert Craft, and three portraits by Giacometti. 


GERMANY 


As in previous years, the Musica Viva programmes are worth giving in detail (the orchestra 
in every case is that of the Bavarian Radio): 


October 4: Stravinsky programme: Concerto in D for strings; Apollon Musagéte; Scherzo 
a la Russe; Jeu de Cartes. Conducted by the composer. 


November 15: Milhaud, Symphony No. 7, Concerto for 2 pianos and orchestra, Suite 
provencgale; Satie, Socrate. Conductor: Darius Milhaud. Soloists, Suzanne Danco, Arthur Gold, 
Robert Fizdale. 


January 24: Webern, Arrangement of the Bach Ricercare, Das Augenlicht; Nono, Varianti, 
musica per violino solo, archi e legni (1957); Stravinsky, Vom Himmel hoch Variations, Symphony 
of Psalms. Conductor: Hermann Scherchen. Soloist: Wolfgang Marschner. 


February 27: Killmayer, Chamber music for jazz instruments (1956); Haubenstock-Ramati, 
Recitative and Aria for harpsichord and orchestra; Fortner, The Creation, for baritone and 
orchestra; Hindemith, Das Nusch-Nuschi, ‘play for Burmese marionettes’, op. 20. Conductor: 
Rudolf Albert. Soloists: Philippe Entremont, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Frank Pelleg. 


March 14: Janacek, Slavonic Mass; Hindemith, Piano Concerto; Roussel, Rhapsodie 
flamande. Conductor: Eugen Jochum. Soloists: Monique Haas, Annelies Kupper, William 
MacAlpine. 


April 18: Berg, Three orchestral pieces, op. 3; Charles Ives, Three Places in New England; 
Debussy, Iberia; Ravel, Bolero. Conductor: Lorin Maazel. 


May 30: Egk, Sonata for Orchestra; Ravel, Histoires naturelles; Stravinsky, Agon; Orff, 
Excerpts from Antigone. Conductor: Wolfgang Sawallisch. Soloist: Nan Merriman. 


The Donaueschinger Musiktage took place on October 19 and 20, with the following 
programmes: 


_ October 19: Elliott Carter, Variations for Orchestra; Gilbert Amy, Petite Cantate; Michel 
Ciry, Piano Concerto; Igor Stravinsky, Agon. Conductors: Hans Rosbaud and Igor Stravinsky. 


October 20: Wilhelm Killmayer, Due Canti; Hans Werner Henze, Nachtstiick und Arien 
auf Gedichte von Ingeborg Bachmann; Luigi Nono, Musica per violino solo, archi e legni, 1957; 
Wolfgang Fortner, Impromptu for orchestra. Conductor: Hans Rosbaud. 


SWEDEN 


Programmes of contemporary music for the 1957-58 season, to be given by the Swedish 
Radio in collaboration with the Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra, are as follows: 


é_ pccober 18: Honegger, Symphony No. 5; Stravinsky, Oedipus Rex. Conductor: Schmidt- 
sserstedt. 


November 22 (chamber concert): Seiber, Concert Piece for violin and piano; Lidhoim, 
Canto LXXXI (Ezra Pound); Hambraeus, Giuco del cambio, for chamber ensemble; Electronic 
music from the Studio di Fonologia Musicale, Milan. 


_ December 13: Skalkottas, Piano Concerto; Henze, Neapolitan Songs; Bartok, Music for 
Strings, percussion and celeste. Conductor: Bour. Soloists: Hadjinik and Wixell. 


January 31: Debussy, Jeux; Webern, Variations, op. 31; Berio, Nones; Berg, Violin Concerto. 
Conductor: Maderna. Soloist: Varga. 


= ape 11: Dallapiccola, Canti di Liberazione; Stravinsky, Le Sacre du Printemps. Conductor: 
rling. 
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The Royal Theatre in Stockholm has commissioned two works from Karl-Birger Blomdahl: 
a ballet, Minotauros, with choreography by Birgit Akeson, and an opera, Aniara, the librettist 
being Erik Lindegren. 


The first Fylkingen concert of the season will be a recital by David Tudor, who, whilst in 
Stockholm, will also give a course (arranged by the Swedish Radio) on the interpretation of modern 
piano music. 


UNITED STATES 
The Monday Evening Concerts of Los Angeles are (as usual) giving many enterprising pro- 
grammes this season. Dates and items of special interest are as follows: 


November 11: Schoenberg, Chamber Symphony II (in the composer’s arrangement for 
two pianos); Babbitt, Two Sonnets for baritone and three instruments; Riegger, Concerto for 
piano and woodwind quintet; Togni, Sonata for flute and piano. 


November 25: Stravinsky, Dumbarton Oaks and Persephone. 
January 13: Copland, Fantasy for piano. 


January 27: Carter, Partita for flute, oboe, ’cello and harpsichord; Schoenberg, Three 
choruses from op. 27 and Dreimal Tausend Jahre. 


February 24: Tallis, Mass for four voices; Vivaldi, Concerto for 2 mandolins and strings; 
Bach, Cantata 60: O Ewigkeit. 


March 10: Nilsson, Music for Percussion; Varése, Ionisation; Schiitz, Fili mi, Absalon and 
Vox Populi. 


March 24: Stravinsky, Concertino (1952); Stockhausen, Piano pieces I-IV; Dallapiccola, 
Five songs for baritone and eight instruments; Bach, Cantata 4: Christ lag in Todesbanden. 


Columbia are issuing records of Stravinsky’s Agon and Canticum Sacrum sometime this 
autumn, both of them conducted by the composer. The first performance of Stravinsky’s latest 
work—THRENI, id est, Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae—is planned to take place in Venice next 
September. 

E W.G. 
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CONTRIBUTORS “fOO THis issUr 


NORMAN DEL MAR: Born 1919 in London. Educated at Marlborough and the R.C.M., 
where he studied under Vaughan Williams and Constant Lambert. Directly after the war was 
a horn player in the Philharmonia Orchestra and in the R.P.O. In 1946 founded and con- 
ducted a student orchestra which gave interesting programmes at the Chelsea Town Hall. 
Sir Thomas Beecham invited him to conduct the R.P.O. at the Strauss Festival of 1947, and 
Del Mar remained in association with Sir Thomas for some years, during which he also 
became principal conductor of the English Opera Group. Is Professor of conducting at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 


HANS KELLER: Born 1919. Writings and research fall mainly into four classes: analysis, 
criticism, criticism of criticism, and psychology, chiefly of musical composition. Is at present 
preparing a book entitled Criticism: A Musician's Manifesto (André Deutsch), and developing 
his ‘Functional Analysis’, which comprises a theory of unity and a method of purely musical 
analysis, ideally without words or symbols: the analytic results are simply played. The first 
wordless demonstration of this method was given in the Third Programme last September. 


DOM GREGORY MURRAY: Born 1905 in London. Westminster Cathedral Choirboy, 1914-20. 
Downside Noviciate, 1922. Ordained 1932. Abbey organist since then (except during War 
Years at Ealing and 1948- 52, Parish Priest, Hindley, Wigan). Lifelong interest in Catholic 
Church Music at all levels, Cathedral, Monastic, Parochial—especially study of plainsong. 
In 1934 wrote Gregorian Rhythm—A Pilgrim’s Progress (account of conversion to Solesmes 
interpretation), the thesis of which he now disowns. Separate copies of the article in the 
present issue (9d. post free) may be obtained from the author, Downside Abbey, Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse, Bath. 


REGINALD SMITH BRINDLE: Composer and critic. Born 1917. Granted a Fellowship by 
the University of Wales for study at the Accademia Santa Cecilia, Rome. Studied privately 
with Luigi Dallapiccola. Has lived in Florence since 1949, and been recently engaged as colla- 
borator for the R.A.I. Third Programme on English and American music. His compositions 
include a Symphony, An Epitaph for Alban Berg for strings, Variations on a theme of Luigi 
Dallapiccola for small orchestra, and much chamber music. His article in the present issue 
amplifies part of a talk on the Lyri ic Suite broadcast by C.B.C., Vancouver, last August. 


The music quotations included in the present issue are printed by kind permission of the 
following publishers: 


Boosey and Hawkes Ltd. (Stravinsky, 4 Etudes). C. F. Kahnt & Co. (Mahler, Symphony 
No. 6). Schott & Co. (Schoenberg, Moses and Aron). Universal Edition (London) Ltd. (Alban 
Berg, Lyric Suite). 


The article by Wolfgang Christlieb, Problems of Theatre Building in Germany today, is published 
by courtesy of Melos. 


